


Bylines in Chis Issue 


disadvantages of a government 

information system in THe 
Quit for July, Lyle Wilson, United 
Press manager in Washington, cited 
Charles H. Campbell’s services to his 
native Great Britain as a prime ex- 
ample of the advantages. “The inoc- 
ulation of our own informational 
service abroad with some of the juices 
that make Campbell tick,” Lyle com- 
mented, “would be a useful project.” 

The many other American news- 
papermen who know Charlie Camp- 
bell will agree. His natural talents 
are backed by very special experi- 
ence. Now director of the British In- 
formation Services in Washington, he 
also happens to be a veteran Amer- 
ican newspaperman despite his Brit- 
ish citizenship. 

When he writes of the responsibili- 
ties of a free press in “Atomic Age 
Makes All News Local” (page 7), he 
speaks as one who has seen the prob- 
lems of the modern newspaper from 
a metropolitan city desk as well as 
from a major embassy. 

Born in Liverpool, Charlie was 
brought to New Orleans, where his 
father was an English shipping agent, 
as a baby. He attended American 
schools, including Tulane University, 
except for one year in England. 
(Charlie’s favorite story on himself 
is about the little Texas girl who in- 
troduced him ecstatically as “a simply 
wonderful man—he speaks English, 
American and Southern.”) 

From 1923 to 1942, he reported and 
did most desk jobs on the New Or- 
leans Item and the now defunct Morn- 
ing Tribune. He had been managing 
editor of the Tribune and was city edi- 
tor of the Item when he went to 
Washington to do a “wartime” job for 
the British government. He is still 
doing it, so competently that he was 
made an officer of the Order of the 
British Empire in 1949. 

In his present post, he is primarily 
responsible for press and radio con- 
tacts of the British embassy and Brit- 
ish missions to this country. He has 
attended a dozen international con- 
ferences in this capacity. 


LD asdvanta the advantages and 


S. PATTERSON, who brings 
e journalists up to date on the 
once lowly “annual” in “School Year- 
book Offers a Journalism Laboratory” 
(page 15), is director of the Univer- 
sity of Houston’s school of journaiism 
and graphic arts. 
The yearbook has been both work 


and hobby for Patterson for more 
than a decade. Before the school of 
journalism was formally organized 
at Houston he was supervisor of 
student publications as well as direc- 
tor of university public relations. He 
still supervises publications. 

He has organized the National 
School Yearbook Association, a serv- 
ice for yearbook editors and sponsors, 
and edits a magazine, Photolith Year- 
book, as its organ. 

Patterson is a graduate of Baylor 
University who afterward got a fel- 
lowship in creative writing at South- 
ern Methodist University and took his 
master’s degree at the University of 
Texas. He has been on the Houston 
faculty since 1940, a period which 
saw its enroliment shoot up to a rec- 
ord 13,000 in 1950. He spent last sum- 
mer at the University of Missouri 
where he wrote a 20,000 word paper 
on yearbook management. 


OU GELFAND’S observations on 
newspaper sports coverage and 
writing in “Why Sports Writing May 
Be Mediocre” (page 10) is based 
both on practical experience and con- 
siderable recent research as the co- 
author of a new 
journalism text- 
book on the 
field. The text- 
book, “How to 
Cover, Write and 
Edit Sports,” was 
written in col- 
laboration with 
Harry Heath Jr., 
now on military 
leave from the 
technical jour- 
nalism department of Iowa State Col- 
lege. Lou is a sports writer on the 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press who won the 
Twin Cities Newspaper Guild’s Page 
One award in his field last winter. 
His sports experience goes back to 
his graduation from the University of 
Oklahoma in 1942 when he joined the 
Associated Press at Oklahoma City. 
(He had begun newspapering as a 
copy boy on the Tulsa Tribune and 
did all sorts of assignments before 
transferring from Tulsa University.) 
Lou’s newspaper career was inter- 
rupted by more than three years in 
the Army, from which he emerged as 
a Japanese language specialist. After 
the war he spent a year on the pic- 
ture desk of the Minneapolis Star be- 
fore crossing the Mississippi to take 
up with his first love on the sports 
staff of the Pioneer-Press. 


LOU GELFAND 


E sketch of Daniel R, Fitzpat- 

rick in Who’s Who has a brevity 
that is characteristic of the simplicity 
of the cartoons 
that have made 
him famous for 
more than three 
decades. The au- 
thor of “Car- 
toonist to Edi- 
tor” (page 12) 
is a native of 
Wisconsin, who 
studied at the 
Chicago Art In- 
stitute before 
becoming a 
newspaper art- 
ist in 1911. 

After a couple of years on the 
Chicago Daily News, Fitzpatrick went 
to the Post-Dispatch in St. Louis in 
1913. In the intervening years he has 
become one of the most widely re- 
printed cartoonists in journalism. 

His honors have included the Pul- 
itzer Prize, the John Frederick Lewis 
prize for caricature and the award 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. He has also contributed 
cartoons to Collier’s. 


D. R. FITZPATRICK 


RVING DILLIARD, whose compan- 

ion article, “Editor to Cartoonist,” 
appears with that of D. R. Fitzpatrick 
in this issue of The Quit, has been 
editor of the edi- 
torial page of 
the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 
since 1949. He 
has been an edi- 
torial writer for 
more than twen- 
ty years, fol- 
lowing several 
years’ reporting 
for the Post-Dis- 
patch after his 
graduation from 
the University of 
Illinois in 1927 
and a year’s 
study at Harvard University. 

His years as a newspaperman were 
interrupted by three years’ service 
in the Army in 1943-46. Commis- 
sioned a captain, he attended the 
Military Government School at Char- 
lottesville, Va., and served in France 
and Germany where he won the rank 
of lieutenant colonel. 

Irving has contributed to various 
magazines and to such reference 
books as the Dictionary of American 
Biography. He has been a Nieman 
Fellow at Harvard University and 
national president of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity. 
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Executive Council 
Urges Oatis’ Release 


The executive council of Sigma Delta 
Chi has directed a letter to United States 
Secretary of State Acheson, condemning 
the imprisonment of William Oatis, As- 
sociated Press correspondent, in Czecho 
slovakia, and has offered the cooperation 
and support of the society's 20,000 mem- 
bers to the State Department and others 
in any and all attempts to free Oatis. 

The communication was signed by Carl 
R. Kesler, Chicago Daily News editorial 
writer and chairman of the executive 
council. Copies were transmitted to the 
Embassy of Czechoslovakia and the press, 
by Executive Director Victor E. Blue- 
dorn 

Contents of the letter follows: 

“The executive council of Sigma Delta 
Chi, Professional Journalistic Fraternity 
with a membership of 20,000 in all fields 
of American journalism, strongly con 
demns the imprisonment in Czechoslo- 
vakia of an American press association 
correspondent. We recognize the prec- 
edent set in his case as a grave threat 
to press freedom which is in more 
danger than had been heretofore realized 
if a journalist can be convicted of 
espionage for endeavoring to report the 
truth. 

“Sigma Delta Chi joins in urging that 
the United States government realize a 
solemn obligation to be unrelenting in 
its efforts to bring about the release of 
William Oatis by every legitimate means 
at its command, and to obtain assurances 
from all nations with which we main 
tain diplomatic relations that the rights 
of American citizens abroad will be pro- 
tected. 

“This council realizes the complexity 
of the problem that the William Oatis 
case presents. It does not urge hasty or 
impetuous action which might result in 
welding even tighter the iron barrier pro- 
hibiting a free flow of news between the 
West and the East. It commends such 
action as that initiated by the Depart- 
ment of State in terminating trade con- 
cessions heretofore granted to Czechoslo- 
vakia. And it urges most strongly that 
representations in behalf of the im 
prisoned journalist be made emphatic, 
and frequent enough to impress upon 
the Czech government and others dom- 
inated by the Soviet Union that the 
United States does not consider this to 
be a minor incident. 

“This council further urges that full 
publicity be given to whatever efforts 
are made to convince the Czech govern- 
ment that the imprisonment of William 
Oatis is an affront to all people who be- 
lieve in freedom of expression and who 
rely on such men as Oatis for the facts 
that make it possible to be alert to what 
is going on in the world. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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HOTEL Fort Shelby, site of 1951 
Sigma Delta Chi national convention 
activities. 





Council of Advisers 
Meets at U. of Illinois 


The newly organized Council of Chap- 
ter Advisers met for the first time re- 
cently at the University of Illinois dur- 
ing the AEJ convention. Clifford Weigle, 
chairman of the council, presided. Nine- 
teen undergraduate chapters were rep- 
resented. 

Present were: Dr. DeForest O'Dell, 
Butler; Robert W. Desmond, California; 
John E. Drewry, Georgia; John T. Trebil- 
cock, Illinois; James Morrison, Iowa; 
Ken Marvin, Iowa State; Elmer Beth, 
Kansas; Robert Kidera, Marquette; Eu- 
gene W. Sharp, Missouri; William F. 
Swindler, Nebraska; Alvin Austin, North 
Dakota; Floyd Arpan, Northwestern. 

L. J. Hortin, Ohio; John Whitaker, 
Oklahoma; Clifford Weigle, Stanford; 
William A. Glenn, Southern California; 
Warren Price, Oregon; Charles Voight 
Jr., Washington and Lee; Verne Edwards, 
Washington State, and Victor E. Blue- 
dorn, Executive Director of Sigma Delta 
Chi. 





F.Y.1. Editors 


From time to time, the name of 
the . organization which publishes 
this magazine appears in print, some- 
times correctly, but too often incor- 
rectly. For the benefit of all who 
want to be right, the name is: SIG- 
MA DELTA CHI, PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNALISTIC FRATERNITY. 
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Detroit Set 


Expect Record 
Attendance at 


32d Convention 


Next monts the Sigma Delta Chi con- 
vention comes home. 

Detroit, which furnished eight Sigma 
Delta Chi national presidents and was 
for many years the unofficial “capital” 
of the fraternity, welcomes the 1951 
conclave. 

Convention dates are Nov. 15-17, but 
hospitality begins on Wednesday, Nov. 
14, with a varied and flavorful program 
for early arrivals. 

The speaking program will be out- 
standing. Among notables who have 
already promised to appear are Michi- 
gan’s brilliant young Senator Blair 
Moody, the foreign airs expert Dr. 
William Montgomery McGovern, ASNE 
President Alexander F. (Casey) Jones, 
Lee A White, Mitchell V. Charnley. 

Host to the 1951 convention is the 
Metropolital Detroit Professional Chap- 
ter. Co-hosts are the undergraduate chap- 
ters of Michigan and Michigan State, and 
the Central Michigan Professional Chap- 
ter. 

Entertainment events include a trip 
by special train to Ann Arbor, 38 miles 
distant. There delegates will help jam 
the huge stadium to its 97,000-capacity 
to see Michigan—reigning Big Ten and 
Rose Bowl champion—play Northwest- 
ern. 

There will be optional trips, too, to 
automobile plants, to the world-famous 
Edison Institute and Greenfield Village— 
across the Detroit River into Canada, to 
beautiful Cranbrook nestled amidst lakes 
and wooded hills, to big newspaper 
plants and radio stations. 

Convention headquarters will be the 
spacious and comfortable Hotel Fort 
Shelby. Its soaring tower affords a spec- 
tacular view of Detroit's skyline, of 
river traffic and of Windsor, one of 
Canada’s major cities. 

There’s good news about prices, too. 
The convention registration fee will be 
attractively low. As a result of Detroit's 
generous hospitality, the fee will be 
only $7.50. For this the convention guest 
will get not only a splendid program, but 
pre-convention sightseeing trips, the get- 
acquainted smoker, three luncheons, 
three dinners, an excursion on a special 
train through beautiful rolling country 
to Ann Arbor, and his reserved seat for 
the Michigan-Northwestern game. 

(Continued on page 2) 











Expect Record 
(Continued from page 1) 


Remaining costs will be reasonable. 
Minimum rates at the Fort Shelby are 
$4.50 single. Twin bed rates begin at 
$7.50, for delegates who want to double 
up. Each of the 900 Fort Shelby rooms 
has a servador and bath 

As ample reward for its hard work, 
the host Detroit Chapter hopes for a 
record-breaking attendance. One under- 
graduate chavter will attend in a body, 
faculty and all. At modest expense, cen 
trally situated chapters can send an auto- 
lead of delegates, instead of just one or 
two. And the convention will be worth it. 
The national convention committee has 
been hard at work for many months. 

The most important thing about any 
convention is the quality of its program. 
In this respect, the 1951 conclave will be 
outstanding. Here’s just a partial list 
of events. More next month. 

National President John M. McClel- 
land, Jr., editor, Longview (Wash.) Daily 
News, will call the convention to order 
on Thursday morning. Nov. 15. First on 
the program is a father-and-son event. 
Stoddard White, president of the Detroit 
Chapter. will extend the Chapter’s wel- 
come. White, his father, will 
deliver the keynote address. Lee is 
director of public relations and chief 
librarian of the Detroit News. While a 
journalism professor at the University 
of Washington, Lee organized the fra- 
ternity’s first professional chapter, the 
Seattle “Sigma Delta Chi Alumni Club.” 
He has been national president, national 
historian, Qui editor, and was twice 
awarded the Wells Memorial Key, the 
fraternity’s highest honors. 

Alexander F. (Casey) Jones will be 
the Thursday evening dinner speaker. 
Jones is executive editor of the Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal and Syracuse Her 
ald-American, and president of the Amer 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors. His 
subject will be broad enough to give 
him fullest scope—“Of Interest to News- 
paper Men.” 

As a speaker, Jones is widely sought 
after. He is often praised for his ability 
to say important things with a light 
and entertaining touch. A Wisconsin 
graduate, (1915), Jones began his note- 
worthy career on the Wisconsin State 
Journal. After serving the United Press 
in New York and Chicago, he became 
city editor of the Minneapolis Journal in 
1923. He was managing editor of the 
Washington Post from 1935 to 1947, then 
assistant to its publisher until last year. 

United States Senator Blair Moody 
will speak on a timely subject of his 
own choosing. He is a member of the 
Washington, D. C. Professional Chapter 
Born at New Haven in 1902, he majored 
in economics at Brown University, where 
he was both a football star and member 
of Phi Beta Kappa 

Moody joined .o Detroit News staff in 
1923, as general reporter, and was later 
assigned to the City Hall beat, where 
he specialized in political and govern- 
ment reporting. From 1933 until his 
senatorial appointment last Spring, 
Moody served as Washington and foreign 
correspondent for the Detroit News. 

Dr. William Montgomery McGovern 
of Chicago will discuss “What a News- 
paper Man Should Know About Far East 
Policy.” Dr. McGovern possesses a bril 
liant intellect and is a superb speaker. 
He was brought up in the Orient, where 
he learned to speak Japanese and Chi- 





Who Should Attend 


The 32nd national convention cor- 
dially invites all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi to attend. 


How to Register 


If you plan to attend, advise Sigma 
Delta Chi, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. This informa- 
tion helps anticipate attendance 
for planning purposes. Send no 
money. Actual registration takes 
place at convention. 


Hotel Reservations 


Make your hotel reservation now. 
Advise Room Reservations Man- 
ager, Hotel Fort Shelby, Detroit. 
Mention that you are attending the 
Sigma Delta Chi convention. Spe- 
cial rates: $4.50 single, $7.50 
double, twin beds. 


Program 


A glance at the convention story 
in this issue of The QUILL will 
give you an idea of what's in store 
for you. An SDX convention is 
something you cannot afford to 
miss. 





nese as fluently as English. He worked 
his way through Oxford by teaching 
Chinese at the University of London, 
studied at the Sorbonne and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

Among other outstanding program 
events will be a panel on “Will TV 
Crowd Out Radio Newscasting?” This 
timely subject will be explored to its 
limits. No holds are barred, and speakers 
have asked for—and been granted—the 
widest latitude in discussing the radio 
and television field as it involves the 
news. 

Professor Mitchell V. Charnley, su 
visor of education for radio Secunia 
courses and director of the Annual Radio 
News Short Course at the University of 
Minnesota, will act as its moderator. He 
promises a spirited and controversial 
discussion. 

Appearing with Charnley will be 
Theodore F. Koop, director of CBS news 
and public affairs in Washington, D. C.; 
Jack Shelley, manager of the news de- 
partment of Station WHO, Des Moines; 
L. J. (Jim) Bormann, director of news 
and public affairs for Station WCCO, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. All four men are 
topliners in their field. 

These are among the highlights of the 
convention's speaking program. More and 
equally important events will be an- 
nounced next month. 

Leisure-time hours will be worthwhile, 


too. 

Early on Wednesday morning, Nov. 
14, the “Welcome Sigma elta Chi” ban- 
ners will go out on ‘‘w: marquees of 
the Fort Shelby, and »igma Delta Chi 
will take over the hotel. National officers 
will be in business session all day. But 
delegates are urged to arrive by noon 


if possible. Detroit’s convention com- 
mittee chairman and vice chairman— 
Leonard Barnes and Bruce Campbell— 
will be on hand with their fellow com- 
mitteemen to welcome guests and con- 
duct the afternoon and evening events. 
Delegates will be given their choice of 
a number of Wednesday afternoon tours. 
Here is the schedule, as arranged by 
Albert C. Cochrane Jr., of the Detroit 
Chapter’s convention committee: 


1 p. m. Tour of the Plymouth factory 
and assembly line. Transportation fur- 
nished. Back at 3:30. 

1:30 p. m. Tour of Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s Rouge plant, and of the world- 
famous Greenfield Village and Edison 
Institute. Transportation furnished. Back 
at 5 p. m. 

1:30 p. m. One-hour tour of the De- 
troit News and Station WWJ-TV. 

2:00 p. m. Tour of the Cranbrook 
campus, 20 miles north of Detroit. Here 
are grouped a natural history museum, 
boys’ and girls’ boarding schools, a day 
school, church, academy of art and other 
institutions. Cranbrook is unique, and 
a goal of visitors from all parts of the 
world. Richly endowed by the late 
George G. Booth, publisher of the De- 
troit News, it is a renowned cultural 
center and architectural gem. Buildings 
are the work of the famed Finnish archi- 
tect, Eliel Saarinen. The grounds are 
adorned with masterpieces of Carl Milles, 
internationally acclaimed Swedish sculp- 
tor. Transportation and guides will be 
furnished. 

2:30 p. m. International motor tour of 
Windsor, one of Ontario’s principal cities. 
Over the International Bridge, with a 
spectacular view of Detroit’s skyline and 
of the Detroit River, which annually 
handles more waterborne tonnage than 
the Panama, Suez and Kiel canals com- 
bined. Downtown Windsor. Home by 
5 p. m., via the International Tunnel 
under the River. Transportation fur- 
nished 

3:00 p. m. Tour of Detroit Times build- 
ing and plant. 

4:00 p. m. Tour of Detroit Free Press 
and plant. 

Delegates will be free to pick their 
own dining place on Wednesday evening. 
Within easy walking distance of the 
Fort Shelby, for those who wish to leave 
the hotel, are foreign and other restau- 
rants to suit every appetite. The Detroit 
Chapter will maintain a hospitality desk 
throughout the four days of the con- 
vention, and information about restau- 
rants and everything else will be avail 
able. 

At 8:30 on Wednesday evening, Nov. 
14 comes the traditional pre-convention 
smoker, with the Detroit Chapter host 
to visiting delegates. This event will take 
place at the Fort Shelby, under the 
chairmanship of George F. Taubeneck. 
There will be music, entertainment, re- 
freshments, and a chance for delegates 
to meet and chat with their national 
officers and members of the Michigan 
chapters that are convention co-hosts. 

Beginning Thursday, all luncheons and 
dinners are being donated by the motor 
industry. The speakers and program. 
however, are arranged by Sigma Delta 
Chi. On Thursday the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is dinner host. The Buick Motor 
Division will entertain the convention 
at the Friday luncheon. On Friday night 
delegates will attend a special business 
session. Preceding this night session, 
Nash-Kelvinator will provide a buffet 
dinner. There will be no speaking pro- 
gram, so delegates will have a second 
chance to meet and talk with national 
officers and distinguished guests. 

The Model Initiation under Leonard 
Westrate’s direction—will be the final 
event on the Friday afternoon program. 
Initiates, all of them of national emi- 
nence, will come to the buffet dinner to 
meet and talk with delegates, then be 
— guests at a dinner at the Detroit 

ub. 


The convention's final business session 





ends sharp at noon on Saturday, Nov. 17. 
Delegates will walk two short blocks 
to the Union Statien, where they will 
board a special train for the 38-mile trip, 
through the flaming autumn countryside 
to historic Ann Arbor. The Chrysler 
Corporation is host. The party will be 
guests in specially reserved cars, and will 
be served a box luncheon en route. 

The special train will park on a siding 
near the huge new stadium, recently 
enlarged to accommodate 97,000. Here 
the delegates will be guests of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. They will see the 
Michigan Wolverines—current Big Ten 
and Rose Bowl champions—battle the 
Northwestern Wildcats, themselves the 
recent Big Ten and Rose Bowl cham- 
pions. Both teams are traditional rivals, 
capable of inspired football when they 
play each other. Their massive marching 
bands will provide a stirring between- 
halves spectacle. 

Delegates will return in their special 
train to Detroit. Here the annual ban- 
quet, to be addressed by a speaker of 
national note, will climax the convention 
in‘ unforgetable style. General Motors 
will be banquet host. 

The banquet will end in time for dele 
gates to say leisurely goodbyes and catch 
late evening planes and trains. However, 
the hospitality desk will remain open 
throughout Sunday. If sufficient dele- 
gates stay over, the Cranbrook and 
Edison Institute-Greenfield Village trips 
will be repeated. 

Visiting women will not be forgotten. 
The Detroit Chapter will entertain with 
a luncheon in their honor at the Fort 
Shelby on Thursday noon. Senator Blair 
Moody has been invited to meet women 
guests at this time. Thereafter, no partic- 
ular schedule has been arranged but the 
hospitality desk will be at their service, 
however, to help plan shopping or sight- 
seeing trips. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEE gy Re left) Sheldon Moyer, Big Maga- 
nard 


zine; Stoddard White, Detroit News; 








SDX Personals 





Ricuarp E. Kranz (Illinois '3O) is a 
sports writer for the Amarillo (Tex.) 
Globe-News. 

Georce K. Sarcent (Wash. State '50) 
is a member of the advertising staff of 
the Port Angeles (Wash.) Evening News. 

Frep Haas (No. Dakota '37) is publisher 
of the North Bend (Ore). News. 

D. Wayne Rowtanp (Missouri '47) is 
now publisher of the Barton County 
Republican (weekly) Sheldon Enterprise 
(weekly) and Lamar (Mo.) Daily Journal. 

Ray Row anp (Missouri '50) is editor 
of the Seymour (Mo.) Citizen, weekly 
newspaper. 

Marvin M. Epstein (Michigan °51) is 
a member of the sports staff of the Cleve- 
land (O.) Plain Dealer. 

Lee H. Wmson (Michigan °49) has re- 
signed as publicity director for the Detroit 
Convention and Tourist Bureau to join 
James P. Chapman, Inc., Detroit public 
relations firm. 

WiuiaM E. Meyer (Ohio 49) has com- 
pleted training in television programming 
and production at the Television Studios, 
School of Radio Technique, New York. 

Freverick W. Syruorr (Washington 
U. °49) located in The Hague, Holland, 
is doing journalistic work in that coun- 
try, having been with Delftsche Cour- 
ant. 

Votta Torrey (Nebraska °26), form- 
erly with Midwestern newspapers and 
later with the New York Herald Tribune 
and the Associated Press, has been 
named editor of Popular Science maga- 
zine. 

Sretiszes Nicnots (Georgia “45) has 
been promoted to associate editor of 
Coronet and Esquire magazines, New 
York office. 


Detroit News Photo 


Barnes, Motor News (General 


Chairman); George Pierrot, World Adventure Series; Robert Powers, Ward's 
Reports; (standing, left) Thoburn H. Wiant, Young and Rubicam, Inc.; Bruce 
Campbell, Detroit Free Press (Vice-Chairman); W. Sprague Holden, Wayne 


U. Journalism Dept.; 


Robert B. Tarr, 


Pontiac Press; Al Cochrane, D. P. 


Brother & Co.; Lee H. Wilson, James P. Chapman, Inc.; and Wm. J. Trepagnier, 


Motor News. 


@Obituaries 


Evcene MacKinnon (Montana °23), 
53, general manager of the Salt Lake 
(Utah) Tribune and Telegram, Aug. 8. 
He was a former executive of the Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Evening Bulletin and pre- 
viously had been chairman of the ANPA 
Special Standing Committee. He began 
newspaper work 31 years ago as a re- 
porter for the Missoula (Mont.) Daily 
Missoulian. 

Frank Batpwin (Iowa °13), 58, editor 
of the Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune and 
Times-Herald for nearly 25 years, Aug. 6. 

Water T. Hazietr (Washington, D. C. 
Professional), 46, editorial writer for the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer and fermer 
manager of the Washington Bureau. He 
began newspaper work with the old 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger and 
joined the Inquirer in 1934. 

Watrer P. McGuie (Minnesota Pro- 
fessional ’25), 70, editor and publisher 
of the weekly Southside Virginia News, 
Petersburg, Va., since 1928. He was for- 
merly Sunday editor of the old Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Journal and St. Paul 
(Minn.) Pioneer Press and Dispatch and 
former editor of Boys’ Life and the 
American Boy. 

Epwarp A. Evans (Oklahoma Profes- 
sional '24), 59, editorial writer and mem- 
ber of the general editorial board of 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers, July 25. 
He had been with the S-H board in 
Washington since 1936. He served as an 
Army lieutenant in World War I. 

Wiuram A. S. Doveas (Chicago Pro- 
fessional '46), 65, former columnist and 
editorial writer for the Chiceago Sun, 
July 22. 

Davip SHACKELFORD (Oklahoma ’23), 56, 
former Oklahoma newspaperman and 
later head of the State News Bureau, 
Oklahoma City, July 16, following a 
long illness. 


Executive Council 
(Continued from page 1) 


“Finally, this council favors constant 
vigilance in devising and finding ways 
not now apparent for righting the griev- 
ous wrong done to this member of the 
journalistic profession. To that end it 
offers whatever cooperation and support 
this organization can extend to the State 
Department and others who may be in a 
position to deal with the forces which 
have silenced an outpost of press free- 
dom.” 

The letter was issued by the following: 

Carl R. Kesler, Editorial Writer, Chi- 
cago Daily News, Chairman; John M. Mc- 
Clelland Jr., Editor, Longview (Wash.) 
Daily News; Charles C. Clayton, Editorial 
Writer, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; Lee 
Hills, Managing Editor, Miami Herald; 
Alden C. Waite, President and General 
Manager, Southern California Associated 
Newspapers; Robert U. Brown, Editor, 
Editor & Publisher; Lyle Wilson, Wash- 
ington Bureau Manager, United Press; 
Ted Barrett, Dallas Morning News; Mason 
R. Smith, Editor, Tribune Press, Gouv- 
erneur, N. Y.; Ed Dooley, M i 
Editor, The Denver Post; Professor Clif- 
ford F. Weigle, Institute for Journalistic 
Studies, Stanford University; and Victor 
E. Bluedorn, Executive Director, Sigma 
Delta Chi. 











each other 


hopping... 


NCE upon atime (namely, now), a lot of gaso- 
line pumps were trying to win the affection of 
the same motorist. 

They led each other a merry chase indeed. 

Every time a pump developed something New 
and Improved, other pumps would come along with 
something Newer and even more Improved. 

Let one pump turn up with a Super gasoline, and 
the others would get busy on a Super-Duper gaso- 
line. Soon every pump would be obliged to dash 
back to his laboratories to be the first out with a 
Super-Super-Duper gasoline. 

And so it went, without rest. 

Now, while it cannot be denied that every pump 
sometimes secretly wished that its rivals would go 
jump in a lake, the competition was a fine thing 
for all of them. 

It kept them from becoming fat and lazy. 

It kept them constantly improving their products. 

It kept them offering better values all the time. 

Of course, the real gainers from all this were 


Mr. Public and the country he lived in. 


This particular Mr. Public, whose front initials 
are U. S., gets more fuel, better fuel, and cheaper 
fuel, for his car, home, railroads, ships, airplanes 
and industries, than any other Mr. Public in the 
world...simply because the many oil companies in 
his country keep each other hopping day and night. 

The reason why we are telling you this story is 
that we want you to think well of us. Competition 
for your approval is behind all the progress our 
industry has ever made. 

To keep everything hopping is the American way 
to get ahead. We are proud to be one of the hoppers. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


This is an advertisement appearing during Oil Progress Week, Oct. 14-20, in newspapers 
in the 18 states and the District of Columbia where Esso Products are marketed. 





PECIAL war correspondents are 

almost always the privilege of 
big newspapers who can afford them. 
The others must rely on the wire 
services not only for major war cov- 
erage but for occasional mention of 
hometown boys in action. 

The Peoria (Ill.) Journal, evening 
paper with a circulation of 72,000, de- 
cided that there were enough home- 
town boys in Korea to be worth an 
expensive assignment. So Publisher 
Carl P. Slane and his son, Editor 
Henry P. Slane, sent Managing Editor 
Arnold Burnett to Korea. “Anybody 
Here From Peoria?” (page 11) is 
Arnold's story of his seven weeks’ 
tour as a war correspondent and 
how it paid off in news and goodwill. 

Arnold, who has been managing 
editor of the Journal for five years, 
came to the Illinois city from the Sun- 
day desk of the Miami Herald. Since 
he graduated from Long Island Uni- 
versity in 1930, he has also worked 
for the Baltimore Evening Sun, the 
Daily Oklahoman at Oklahoma City 
and the Washington Times-Hearld. 

He is a member of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and of 
the Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tors Association. 


HE soldiers pictured on the cover 
of this issue with Arnold Burnett 

are Staff Sgt. Lamon D. Crowder 
(left) of Washburn, Ill., near Peoria, 
and Cpl. Marvin L. Driver of Peoria. 


OURNALISTS know a lot about 

civilian propaganda in the Cold 
War, as exemplified by the Voice of 
America. They know a great deal less 
about what the military is doing with 
the same weapon. 

Ernest Conine, one of the number of 
newspaper, radio and advertising men 
called back to service, defines the 
Army’s psychological warfare pro- 
gram and tells as much of its method 
as security permits in “‘Psywar’ 
Makes Truth Serve as Bullets” (page 
8). ; 

A World War II veteran, Lt. Conine 
was recalled to active duty as a mem- 
ber of the 1st Radio Broadcasting and 
Leaflet Group. He attended the 
Army’s initial post-Korean “psywar” 
course at Fort Riley, Kas., and is now 
assigned to the faculty of the Psy- 
chological Warfare School there. 

A 1948 journalism graduate of 
Southern Methodist University, he 
worked for two and a half years in 
the Dallas bureau of the United Press 
before his recall to service. He has 
contributed to various magazines, in- 
cluding Coronet and This Week. 
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From where I sit 


4y Joe Marsh 





Sign of a Nice Guy 


Got so around these parts that every- 
where a hunter went this fall, he came 
up against signs saying “PRIVATE 
PROPERTY, NO HUNTING, KEEP OFF.” 
But not out at Happy Preston’s place! 


Happy’s signs say “PRIVATE PROP- 
ERTY, GOOD HUNTING, BUT BE CARE- 
FUL ” 


“Don’t hunt myself,”” Happy says, 
“but there’s plenty of game on my 
property. I tell the hunters where the 
best spots are likely to be—away from 
where I’m working and where nobody 
else is hunting. It works out pretty 
well all-around.” 


From where I sit, Happy has once 
again shown why he gets along with 
everyone and why everyone respects 
him. Happy’s likes and dislikes might 
not be the same as his neighbors’, but 
that doesn’t stop him from under- 
standing. When it comes to opinions 
on hunting, fishing, politics, ways of 
farming, or whether your favorite 
beverage is beer or cider, try to be 
like Happy and the chances are you'll 
be really happy! 


Fe Marsh 





Copyright, 1951, United States Brewers Foundation 
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Professional and Amateur 
A LONG with others writing for journalistic publica- 


tions or speaking to journalistic audiences, I have 

had frequent occasion to refer to journalism as 
a profession. In so doing, we are thinking of a profession 
in its commonly accepted sense. We mean an occupation 
which has special responsibilities to the public and 
requires special knowledge and skills to practice. 

In following their calling, professional men are said 
to “profess” it. It would be more accurate to say that 
they profess a special purpose or creed pertinent to their 
profession—a clergyman’s faith, a physician’s Hippocratic 
oath to heal the sick, a newspaperman’s devotion to 
accuracy and fairness in informing his readers. The ad- 
jective professional has a similar connotation, when 
applied to one of the generally recognized professions. 

It is basically in this meaning of the adjective that 
Sigma Delta Chi, publisher of The Quit, insists on being 
known as a professional journalistic fraternity. (Member- 
ship is an honor, but never honorary.) In the same sense, 
the adjective sometimes becomes a noun in its own 
right. The ritual of Sigma Delta Chi refers at one point 
to “fellow professionals.” 

But there is another common use of professional, both 
as noun and adjective, that has considerable to do 
with skills but very little if anything to do with any 
responsibility to society. This is the differentiation be- 
tween professional and amateur. One thinks of it im 
mediately in athletics. It is also a popular usage in 
show business which may explain why carnivals as 
well as colleges love the title of professor. 


UCH a usage in my own trade was brought home to 

me recently when a fellow worker showed me a 
letter he had written in answer to a man who wanted 
to do a column for the paper. This editor explained, 
with great tact, that whatever the merits of the specimen 
columns submitted to him, there was no guarantee that 
their writer could keep them coming. For the would-be 
columnist was, by our standards, an amateur. 

The professional, my associate pointed out, can be 
depended on to give a workmanlike performance in- 
definitely, even if at times its standard may fall below 
his best. He can do it when he is sick enough to be in 
bed, or worried about his debts, or barely on speaking 
terms with his wife. He can perform without worrying 
very much about what the amateur would call inspira- 
tion. This is true of brain surgeons and sideshow knife 
throwers alike. Fortunately, there are no amateur brain 
surgeons or knife throwers. 

Of course a professional gets paid for it and has to 
perform. But what makes him worth pay is training 


and experience. I am inclined to think that the experience 
makes him a professional rather than the training, 
important as the latter is. 

I was mildly amused by a recent release from the 
public information office of the First Air Force at Mitchel 
Air Force Base. Perhaps I read something into it that 
wasn’t there but I'll let you judge. In announcing open- 
ings for civilians who wish to qualify as psychological 
warfare officers, it said: 

“A master’s degree in one of the following fields is 
a prerequisite for appointment to a commission in this 
field: journalism, advertising, public relations, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, languages, history, political 
science, economics or international relations. Experience 
in one or more of these fields is also required.” 

Italics mine. 


DAY or two after my fellow newspaperman and 

I discussed his answer to the amateur columnist, 
I came across a paragraph in a current novel that re- 
minded me that the professionalism that enables a man 
to do his job 365 days a year also has pitfalls in such a 
trade as journalism. We professionals often forget how 
an amateur feels. Nearly all our readers are amateurs. 

The novel was Nicholas Monsarrat’s “The Cruel Sea.” 
It is a story of the British navy’s long, bitter battle to 
guard its North Atlantic life line of food and fuel and 
munitions. It is a war book written with a restraint and 
a pity that contrast painfully with others I could name. 

One of the novel’s characters, Lockhart, is a journalist 
who has taken a commission in the Royal Navy Volunteer 
Reserve. (His ship is torpedoed and most of his ship- 
mates lost.) On leave he runs into an old Fleet Street 
acquaintance, Keys, still a London newspaperman. 

The two newspapermen—one home from the sea and 
the other a civilian in bombed-out London—talk of the 
war. Keys, over his drinks, pours vitriol on Britain’s 
part. He questions the sincerity of her aims, the honesty 
of her leaders, the futility of her people’s sacrifices. (What 
newspaperman hasn’t done much the same thing?) But 
let me quote: 

Lockhart smiled . . . He found it, for some reason, 
impossible to be annoyed with Keys, who had lived so 
long with the news-behind-the-news that he could hardly 
distinguish a genuine emotion from a counterfeit one, 
and was quite unaffected by either. 

There is no need to expound on this quotation to 
readers of The Quit. Any journalist can make it the 
text of a brief self-sermon. I preached mine to myself 
at once. I concluded that while there are no pains 
to which a journalist should not go to cultivate a 
professional brain, he will be wise to preserve, if possible, 
an amateur’s heart. Cart R. Kescer 
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ANOTHER IN STANDARD OIL'S SERIES OF INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARING IN 
150 NEWSPAPERS AND A SELECTED LIST OF FARM PAPERS THROUGHOUT THE MIDDLE WEST. 
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PART OF THE BIG JOB of bringing you 
uality gasoline and oil products is 

*t Martin Pekarik of our Wood 

llinois refinery. He's one of the 
employees of Standard Oil and its 
subsidiary companies. Last year each of 
these employees was backed by an aver- 
age investment of $31,400 in tools and 
equipment which hel him produce 
more, earn more and have steady work 
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PART OF THE BIG JOB is made ible 
by the investment of our stockholders 
One of our 116,000 owners is Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sitton Jackson of Sedalia, Missouri, 

1 worked for the same company 


to our stockholders on their invest ment, rices. The 
we pay dividends and have paid divi- 
8 for 58 consecutive years. 


DRILLING A WELL CAN 
PUT YOU IN THE HOLE 


Who hasn’t dreamed of striking oil? Drilling an oil 
well can be an exciting way to success—or it can put 
you in the hole. 

The cost of finding oil in the ground is now several 
times greater, per barrel found, than it was ten years 
ago. A “wildcat” drilling operation can represent an 
outlay of fifty to a hundred thousand dollars, some- 
times runs over a million dollars. And you run a big 
risk; on an average, seven out of ten “‘wildcats” result 
only in a dry hole in the ground. 

Finding oil is only the beginning. Standard Oil's 
subsidiary companies drill hundreds of wells in proved 
fields, pump oil from the fields through thousands of 
miles of pipelines to refineries where it is made into 
vast quantities of products. Our modern research lab- 
oratories continually test and improve the more than 
2,000 products we make. Finally, we distribute these 
quality products to locations where it is convenient 
for you to buy. 

Right from the well up, it’s a big job to provide the 
petroleum products on which the nation’s industry and 
security depend. It takes many sound, profitable com- 
panies—-large and small—to do it, for only a company 
that makes a profit can invest in the constantly improved 
facilities necessary to meet constantly increased demand. 

Because Standard Oil is a big company, because 
Standard Oil makes a profit, we can do our share of the 
big job. To do it successfully is our obligation to Amer- 
ica and to three large groups of Americans: our millions 
of customers, our 46,700 employees, and our 116,000 
owners. 


Standard Oil Company (mouna) 
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commercial 


but 


“Commercial” and “commercial” provide a perfect 
illustration of the way a capital or lower-case initial 
changes the meaning of a word. 


It’s the same with Coke—the friendly abbreviation for 
Coca-Cola. With a lower-case initial, the word means 
something else entirely. 


So, when you write or print Coke, and mean Coca-Cola, 
reach for that upper-case “C.”” Your readers will know 
what you are talking about. And you'll be observing 
correct usage, too, for Coke is a proper name. 


Coke is also a registered trade-mark. Good practice 
requires the owner of a trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


is sales talk on 
the radio 


That’s why we keep asking you to use the capital initial 
when you refer to our product. 


‘Coke 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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The free press has 
a responsibility 
to be readable 

because the 


Atomic Age 
Makes All 


News Local 
By CHARLES H. CAMPBELL 


REEDOM and responsibility of the 
. press are obverse sides of the 

same medal. Newspapermen are 
fond of polishing the side of freedom 
until it shines like a good deed in a 
wicked world. This is understandable 
because it is a hard won right and 
eternal vigilance is its only guaran- 
tee. 

In the English-speaking democra- 
cies, where the right is now generally 
accepted, attacks on this freedom are 
usually tangential, and as often as not 
come from the pure of heart, so that 
the defense must be carefully thought 
out lest it be misunderstood. Witness 
the attempts now current in this 
country to prevent the interstate 
transmission of the results of horse 
races. 

Press freedom is not an invariable; 
in the !Isnguage of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press,! commonly 
known by the name of the chairman 
as the Hutchins commission: “It will 
be different in times of general se- 
curity and in times of crisis; it will 
be different under varying states of 
public emotion and belief.” 

The responsibility of the press also 
varies from time to time. It may be 
argued that in an absolute sense it 
never changes, but surely it is easy 
to see that its importance to society 
becomes greater in “times of crisis” 
and of public emotional insecurity 
and upset. We are living in such a 
time now. It would seem a specially 
good time to look at the other side 
of the medal. 


NFORTUNATELY while news- 

papermen are shining one side of 
the medal, criticism of the lack of at- 
tention to the other side is too often 
left to those outside the profession. 
That is why it is particularly appro- 
priate to discuss some aspects of the 
responsibility of the press for an 


1. “A Free and nsible Press—A Report 
by the Commission on Freedom of the 


F 
Press.” (The University of Chicago Press, 
1947.) 
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Charles H. Campbell can speak with exceptional knowledge of the press of 
“the English-speaking democracies.” Now director of the British Information 
Services at Washington, he was a New Orleans newspaperman for twenty 
years and went directly from an American city desk to his embassy job. 


audience of journalists. Until the 
press itself insists upon as careful 
examination of its own responsibility 
as of its freedom—of its duties equally 
with its rights—it is always at least 
within sight of the danger of losing 
a certain measure of its freedom. 

To quote the Hutchins Commission 
again: “The press must know that its 
faults and errors have ceased to be 
private vagaries and have become 
public dangers. Its inadequacies men- 
ace the balance of public opinion .. . 
There is a point beyond which failure 
to realize the moral right will entail 
encroachment by the state upon the 
existing legal right.” 

Or as the Commission said in an- 
other part of its report: “Today a 
further question of public responsi- 
bility in the use of freedom is raised 
in view of the extent to which the 
function of the press is affected by 
public interest. Not only positive mis- 
deeds but omissions and inadequacies 
of press performance have now a 
bearing on general welfare. Freedom 
to express has hitherto included free- 
dom to refrain from expressing; for 


the press this liberty is no longer per- 
fect.” 


NE trouble with attacks on the 

conduct of the press from without 
—and the Hutchins Commission was 
composed of laymen—is the failure of 
the critics to give sufficient weight to 
the limitations imposed upon the 
press by the public. There is a sense 
in which the first responsibility of 
the press is to be read. Public taste 
and the level of public education and 
interest determine what will or won't 
be read—within limits. The operative 
clause there, from the point of view 
of press responsibility, surely is the 
last: “within limits.” 

There is nothing less edifying than 
the dog-chasing-tail performance of 
the public blaming the press for its 
lack of responsibility and the press 
blaming the public for demanding 
just such a press as it has. It may take 
more effort and more intelligence and 
a more dedicated approach to be a 
little above the median public taste 
and the median public interest, but I 


[Turn to page 18] 








Propaganda is a military weapon as old as Genghis Khan. Today the 
Army is using journalists to develop such modern weapons as air- 
borne leaflets. And despite propaganda’s reputation as falsehood 


‘Psywar Makes Truth Serve as Bullets 


realize that the truth can be 

more powerful than a bullet—if 
it is fired at the right “target” at the 
right time. 

Today’s stepped-up psychological 
warfare program, which has taken 
dozens of newsmen from their desks 
in recent months, is the result. Its 
champions claim it may well be a 
deciding factor in the cold war with 
Communism. 


reste Sam’s Army has come to 


Nevertheless, few people—in or out 
of the Army—are familiar with the 
nature and capabilities of the weapon. 
An anecdote from World War II illus- 
trates the point: 

During the Allied push across 
France, a “psywar” officer went to 
the front to make a loudspeaker ap- 
peal to a unit of hard-pressed Ger- 
man troops. He introduced himself to 
a company commander as a psycho- 
logical warfare officer. 

The infantry commander blanched, 
then protested indignantly that “my 
men have been in the line a long time, 
but they’re all right . . . you won't 
find any psychos around here.” 

Much of this confusion is under- 
Standable. The effectiveness of propa- 
ganda, either civilian or military, is 
hard to measure. Artillery can blast 
an enemy-held village into rubble in 
a few minutes. But a radio broadcast 
today may not pay dividends for 
weeks or even months. 

Results are not always so intangible. 
Thousands of North Korean and 
Chinese soldiers have surrendered 
with “safe conduct” leaflets clutched 
in their hands. This is powerful evi- 
dence that psychological warfare pays 
off. 


UST what is psychological war 

fare? Broadly speaking, we may 
define “psywar” as the planned use of 
any form of communication in order 
to affect the minds and emotions of an 
enemy, friendly or neutral foreign 
group for a specific strategic or tacti- 
cal purpose. 

Although we tend to think of psy- 
chological warfare as a 20th Century 
phenomenon, it is almost as old as 
warfare itself. Genghis Khan used the 


By ERNEST CONINE 


terrible power of rumor to demoralize 
his enemies. The first American leaf- 
lets were used at the Battle of Bunk- 
er Hill. 

However, military propaganda be- 
came a systematized mode of warfare 
only after Adolph Hitler demonstrat- 
ed the awesome potentialities of the 
weapon. 


Lt. Ernest Conine, Air Force veteran 
and United Press staffer, is now on 
the Army psychological warfare staff. 


Propaganda, chief tool of psy- 
chological warfare, has been a dirty 
word in the United States. To the 
general public, it is synonymous with 
“lying.” But its real meaning is the 
planned dissemination of information 
for a definite end. 

Understandably enough, no organi- 
zation for psychological warfare exist 
ed when the Pearl Harbor attack 
pushed us into war with the Axis. 

However. stark necessity dictated 
speedy action. Mistakes were some- 
times made as Americans grappled 
with the unfamiliar weapon. But by 
the time Germany collapsed, a 
smoothly-functioning “psywar” ma- 
chinery had turned out more than 


three billion propaganda leaflets in 
the European Theater of Operations 
alone. 

Front-line loudspeaker units had 
persuaded thousands of Germans and 
Italians to surrender. And Allied 
transmitters, broadcasting a message 
of hope, had speeded victory by 
nourishing the spark of freedom 
throughout Occupied Europe. 

When hostilities ceased, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower paid this trib- 
ute to psychological warfare’s part in 
the victory: 

“In this war .. . we have seen a 
great many changes in military sci- 
ence. It seems to me that not the 
least of these was the development 
of psychological warfare as a specific 
and effective weapon .. . 

“The exact contribution of psycho- 
logical warfare toward the final vic- 
tory cannot, of ccurse, be measured 
in terms of towns destroyed or bar- 
riers passed . . . without doubt, psy- 
chological warfare has proven its 
right to a place of dignity in our 
military arsenal.” 


a demobilization took its 
toll. Psychological Warfare was 
cut to little more than a paper organi- 
zation. Then, as postwar disillusion- 
ment with Communist objectives set 
in, the State Department’s Voice of 
America assumed the entire burden 


of telling America’s story to the 
world. 

Nevertheless, when the decision 
was made to oppose Communist ag- 
gression in Korea, Gen. MacArthur’s 
Far East Command was not caught 
with its propaganda pants down. 

Before the conflict was twenty-four 
hours old, leaflets were showered on 
Korea explaining United Nation ob- 
jectives. Hours later, the first radio 
broadcasts were beamed from Tokyo 
to Korea. Thus, truth was the first 
weapon employed by the United Na- 
tions in Korea. 

This quick action was made pos- 
sible by the psychological warfare 
planning group set up in 1947 under 
J. Woodall Greene, former army 
colonel prominent in World War II 
“psywar.” 
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Capt. Herbert Avedon (right), ex-editor of the San Fernando (Calif.) Sun, shows how leaflets are loaded into a 
bomb for air drop into enemy territory. Watching him, at the Army’s Psychological Warfare School at Fort Riley, 
Kans., are (from the left) Maurice Raviol, a student; Lt. Col. Otis Hayes, chief of curriculum and a former jour- 
nalism teacher at Tulsa University, and John Hill, another student. The bomb, partly hidden behind Capt. 
Avedon, holds 22,500 leaflets. The smaller rolls of leaflets are fired in the artillery shells standing on the table. 


High army brass, recognizing the 
possibility of more “Koreas,” began 
long-range planning. The first need 
men—men with broad under- 
standing of international relations, 
public opinion and mass communica- 
tions media 

Brig. Gen. Robert A. McClure, who 
had guided “psywar” activities in the 
European Theater of Operations dur 
ing the war, was placed in charge of 
the army’s entire psychological war- 
fare effort. 

He faced knotty problems. Experi- 
enced personnel had to be obtained in 
sufficient number to do the job; psy 
chological warfare units had to be 
organized to meet the needs of atomic- 
age warfare, and proper radio, print- 
ing and loudspeaker equipment had 
to be acquired. 

General McClure managed to corral 
a few of the old hands with World 
War II experience—men like Lt. 
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Col. J. O. Weaver, Vic Tervola, Rob- 
ert Asti and Fred Schnurr. But it 
was obvious that the new program 
would have to be built upon men 
who had the proper background for 
the job, but no actual experience 
in “psywar.” 

That is when the “call” began to 
go out to reservists employed in the 
fields of journalism, advertising and 
education. 

Elwyn Hatfield left his spot as night 
city editor of the Daily Oklahoman; 
the Mid-York Weekly of Hamilton, 
N. Y., lost Editor Richard Palmer; 
David Lilienthal Jr., son of the ex- 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, was plucked from the staff of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch—to name 
a few 


ORT RILEY, Kans., was chosen as 
the training center. A skeleton 
crew headed by Colonel Weaver, 


former C.B.S. news executive, plunged 
into the task of planning and writing 
the army’s first psychological war- 
fare course. By the time the first class 
of officers was graduated in June, 
four operational units were training 
on the old cavalry post. 

One, the 301st Radio Broadcasting 
and Leaflet Group, includes many for- 
mer employes of N.B.C. It is com- 
manded by Col. Ellsworth H. Grueb- 
er, former night composing room fore- 
man of the New York Daily News. 

John Anspacher, former Time staf 
fer and ex-Frankfurt bureau manager 
of United Press, is employed as a 
civilian technical adviser to the op 
erating units. 

Plans for using the psychological 
warfare units are veiled for security 
reasons, but the role of “psywar” in 
the fight for freedom is clear. The 
State Department retains responsibil- 

[Turn to page 19} 








Few j-schools offer 


courses-one reason 


Why Sports 
Writing May 
Be Mediocre 


By LOU GELFAND 


BOUT 90 universities and col- 
A leges have schools of journal- 

ism. Only seven of them list 
sports writing courses. Many erudite 
souls consider this encouraging. 

“Sports writing!” they groan. 
“Trash! Garbage! Prostitution of our 
language.” 

The lack of such instruction is 
ironical when one ponders the nation’s 
interest in sports. Americans spend 
four billion dollars or more a year on 
sports. Approximately seven men out 
of ten and three women out of ten 
read sports news in their dailies. 
These facts were noted in the sum- 
mary of the first 100 studies of the 
Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading in 1946. 

Nor is all the readership confined to 
adults. A 1950 audience study by Dr. 
Paul I. Lyness of the University of 
Iowa, conducted in Des Moines public 
schools, revealed that from 75 to 90 
per cent of the boys in grades five, 
seven, nine and eleven said they read 
the sports pages regularly. Sports 
page reading by girls rose from 52 
per cent in the fifth grade to 86 per 
cent in the eleventh. 

Remember! Despite this high read- 
ership interest, a scant seven schools 
teach sports writing. Are the readers 
being short-changed? 

Recall what happens when the 
typical journalism school graduate re- 
ports for duty on a small daily. He’s 
offered a sports assignment, of course, 
as the piece de resistance. It is sort 
of a reward for the duller beats. Yet 
the graduate in most circumstances 
must admit he has no training in 
sports writing. 

The graduate is equipped only with 
what he has read in other sports 
pages, whose techniques may be cob 
webby and awkward. He may attempt 
to score the town team’s baseball 
game although he never has read the 
scoring rules. Or perhaps he writes a 
column analyzing the high school 
football team although he may not 
know a split T from a golf tee. 


BOSS, 0O | 
HAVE A FEATURE 
\ eases HERE ? 


Al Papas’ cartoon, one of a series illustrating a new sports writing text by 
Lou Gelfand and Harry Heath, touches the unschooled sports writer’s dilemma. 


It would be akin to writing an 
editorial on national politics and 
therein packaging Sen. Taft and Phil 
Murray as companions on most issues. 

The graduate’s vacuum in sports 
savvy is not solely the fault of the 
schools. They have not had an ade- 
quate text. Harry Heath and I probed 
the libraries, but the nearest fac- 
similes to a sports text were sports 
editor’s memoirs and a varied assort- 
ment of anthologies. 

With the exception of Stanley 
Frank's “Sports Extra,” most editors 
of anthologies pay no attention to a 
reporter’s writing ability. The his- 
torical importance of the event seems 
to be of more importance. 


EATH and I, in selecting stories 

for use in a text* of our own, 
weighed yarns for their clear, colorful 
writing qualities. We shunned the 
delirious, adjective choked items of 
the 1920s. Frank pointed out, in his 
book, an anecdote concerning Laur- 
ence Stallings that expressed the 
press box attitude of those times. 

Stallings, who had written the 
enormously successful play “What 
Price Glory?” and had seen the mass 
murder of World War I, was hired to 
do a special writing job on Red 
Grange’s first appearance in the East 
at Franklin Field, Philadelphia, in 
1925. 

Grange had a tremendous after- 
noon, and when the game ended the 
newsmen took the wraps off their 
typewriters and went to work. But 
Stallings, going through the agony 
of composition, paced up and down 


*“How te Cover, Write and Edit Sports” 
by Leu Gelfand and Harry Heath, with 
illustrations by Al Papas. lowa State College 

CSS, . lowa. 


the press box for an hour. He rumpled 
his hair, beat his breast and groaned 
in despair. A colleague who had 
finished his own story asked Stallings 
what on earth was the matter. 

The dramatic historian of World 
War I threw out his arms in frustra- 
tion. 

“I can’t write it!” Stallings cried. 
“The story’s too big for me.” 

We used stories by Bob Cooke, Red 
Smith, Bob Considine, Gayle Talbot, 
Harold Keith and John Lardner, 
among others. We found their writing 
colorful, decisive, clear and informa- 
tive. 

But, overall, sports page writing is 
pedestrian, too stereotyped. We agree 
with J. G. Taylor Spink, editor of 
the Sporting News, the baseball bible, 
who asserted in a speech before the 
University of Missouri journalism 
school: 

“With more space devoted to sports 
in the daily newspapers than ever be- 
fore, there is less originality, scoops 
are fewer, ingenuity has disappeared, 
the spark, color and life have gone 
out of the columns. 

“Instead, nearly all sports pages 
have come to look the same and read 
the same. Everything is standardized 
and, instead of digging up their own 
dope, too many writers are standing 
around waiting for the publicity man’s 
handout.” 

Often that publicity man is the 
newspaper reporter himself. He is not 
endearing himself to his colleagues 
when he uses his position to adver- 
tise his other employer. Not when the 
items written by other staff members 
suffer. 

No writer can honestly serve two 


[Turn to page 17} 
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Anybody Here from Peoria? 


When a medium-sized daily newspaper sends its 
managing editor to the Korean front, it makes news 
both for the homefolks and for the home boys in the 
foxholes. It also turns mere readers into firm friends. 


By ARNOLD BURNETT 


front, and the soldier who was 

lounging near his foxhole stared 
at me open-mouthed when I intro- 
duced myself. 

“I’m Burnett, from the Peoria Jour- 
nal,” I said. “You’re from Peoria, too, 
aren’t you?” 

“Gosh, yes!” he said, scrambling to 
his feet and shaking my hand. “My 
mom wrote me you were coming over 
here, but I never expected to see you 
actually up here!” 

That very day he had written a 
letter home to Peoria, in which he 
had expressed the belief that he 
wouldn’t get to see me, “because 
newspaper editors aren’t going to 
come clear up to the front—they stay 
back in division headquarters . . .” 

So that night he wrote his mother 
another letter: “That fellow from the 
Journal really did show up—gee, it 
was good to talk to somebody from 
home .. .” 

These are actual quotations, for I 
have seen both letters. And perhaps 
they give the answer to whether it is 
worthwhile for a newspaper the size 
of the Peoria Journal (circulation 
72,000 daily) to assign its managing 
editor to Japan and Korea for six or 
seven weeks to send home first-hand 
information about the war, the situa- 
tion, and the boys—those home-tewn 
boys. 

It was very worthwhile. The Jour- 
nal has made fast friends out of 
thousands who once were nothing 
more than “readers.” I met hundreds 
of Peoria boys in Korea—all of them 
were delighted to meet someone from 
home. And their relatives and friends 
were delighted to read about them, 
in the articles I sent back. 


|’ was a quiet day at the Korean 


ERE are many war correspond- 
ents in Korea. But when I would 
ask: “Is there anyone here from 
Peoria?” there was a quickening of 
personal interest—and I was contin- 
ually surprised at the interest shown 
by GIs who weren't from Peoria at 
all, but who wondered why their own 
hometown newspaper didn’t send 
someone out to see them. 
“How do the one-way streets 
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work?” the Peoria boys would ask. 
Peoria installed a system of one-way 
streets just a short time ago, and they 
had had letters from home telling 
them about it. I told them of several 
big fires that had occurred in town. 

I told them about the latest political 
moves; about the newest stop signs 
and traffic lights—“Yeah, I know that 
corner. That’s a good place to put a 
red light.” They talked about people 
at home; about the weather in Peoria; 
the stores; the factories—and about 
the newspaper. 

The editor of the Journal, Henry 
P. Slane, wrote in the August Bul- 
letin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors: “Here at home 
the effects (of the trip to Korea) 
have been electrifying, to say the 
least—everyone has come to take the 
Korean police action as his own per- 
sonal war—a mother called to say 
she was everlastingly grateful to have 
first-hand information about her son 
at the front—frankly, we have been 
completely dumbfounded by the re- 
sponse.” 


T the front and behind the lines, 
the response was dumbfounding, 
too. The Peoria soldiers were sincere- 
ly pleased to have me there—just as 
delighted as were the folks back 
home who read about the men I met. 
We also discovered that the folks 
back home were intensely interested 
in my personal adventures—and mis- 
adventures—during this Far Eastern 
tour. When I reported that I had had 
an accident by being tumbled from a 
jeep on a mountain turn, the office 
was flooded with calls and mail, ask- 
ing how seriously I was hurt. 

I wrote some stories about the 
strange people you meet at the front, 
such as the army captain who couldn't 
sleep nights because last December 
when the communists came scream- 
ing down the valleys his company had 
to retreat. They had eight truckloads 
of wounded with them—but the road 
behind was cut off by the enemy. 

“We had to abandon the wounded,” 
the captain told me at 4 o’clock one 
morning. “We had to lay them out 


Arnold Burnett, managing editor of 
the Peoria (Ill.) Journal, has work- 
ed in Baltimore, Washington, Miami. 


in the snow—it was 13 below zero— 
and then set fire to the trucks and 
leave the wounded men there. The 
rest of us had to take to the hills to 
try to make our way back to our own 
lines. God, I can still hear those guys 
crying and pleading with us—but 
what could I do?” 

So the captain escaped. But when 
night came, the cries and the thin 
wails of his wounded rang in his ears 
and he walked up and down, up and 
down, unable to sleep because of the 
pictures in his head. 

Peorians also were interested in 
such humorous sidelights as my trip 
to Hiroshima, where another corre- 
spondent and I went to a hotel and 
asked for big steaks. The waiter 
brought steaks, but they were little 
ones. We decided to order two more, 
but took a good bite of the ones we 
had before putting in the order. 

We were glad we hadn't ordered 
more, then. Because it wasn’t beef. 

We looked at each other uneasily. 

“What do you suppose . . .?” asked 
Bill Chapman, of the United Press. 

“Shhhh,” I said. “Let’s not specu- 
late too far.” 

So we ate the steaks. We did not 
dwell on what kind of animal they 
might come from. We made a sort of 
unspoken pact that we would not 
concern ourselves with what the 
steaks were. We would stick to what 
they weren’t. And they weren't beef. 

These are samples of the kind of 
stories I wrote, in addition to the ones 
about the Peoria men at the front. 


[Turn to page 17] 
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CAN'T GO ON FOREVER. 


CENTRAL 
COAL 


“YOU GAMB 


Cartoonist to Editor » >. e. Fitzpatrick 


The home-grown editorial cartoon may take a lot more effort but 
it makes a tastier page, says a noted crusader in black and white. 


HE Quill has asked me to do an 
T article on “Crusading Cartoons.” 
I find it very difficult to say or 
write anything about cartoons be 
cause nearly every newspaper draw 
ing these days is called a cartoon. 
Dog Patch and Rat Alley seem to 
be in the same community in many 
people’s minds and no distinction is 
made between editorial cartoons and 
comic drawings. Understand, this is a 
distinction I am trying to make and 
not a disparagement of the distin 
guished and well paid gentlemen who 
draw the “funnies.” 
So, this piece is to be about edi- 
torial cartoons. What of the audi- 


ence? Are they art students or mem- 
bers of a church supper club? It 
might make a difference what one 
would say on the subject. I am told 
that The Qu11t is a professional maga- 
zine so I take that to mean editors 
and public relations experts. 


ET’S not waste any time on Dau- 

mier, Forain, or Thomas Nast. 
All such historical matter is avzil- 
able for interested researcher: 1 
their local public libraries. What 
professionals want to know is, are 
crusading cartoonists fit to live with 
and how much of an editor’s time do 
they waste which might otherwise be 


devoted to canasta or attending Ro- 
tary luncheons? 

Frankly, I must confess it must 
be much easier to run through proofs 
of two or three syndicated cartoons 
and make a selection than it would 
be to scrape up a subject with a 
staff cartoonist on a dull day. This 
arrangement could also apply to 
editorials and other features on an 
editorial page. 

The editor can take his little push 
cart through hig sanctum, just as he 
might go through the supermarket 
with his wife,on his day off, and 

[Turn to page 14) 
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\MBLEF > BUT I PAID” 





HERE is a difference between 

the syndicated editorial: car- 
toon and the homegrown article 
striking directly at local and re- 
gional issues. 

Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick, 
whose cartoons have contributed 
to the brilliance of the editorial 
page of the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch for nearly forty years, gen- 
erously concedes the advantages 
of both. But he favors home-eook- 
ing on an editorial page. 

His immediate boss, Irving Dil 
liard, editor of the Post-Dispatch 
editorial page, agrees with Fitz 
patrick and tells why it is the 
hard way. He knows how \hard 
Fitzpatrick works to achieve his 
powerful, simple cartoons, though 
nobody, including Dilliatd, looks 
over Fitzpatrick’s shoulder while 
he is at his drawing board. 
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EAST SIDE, WEST SIDE, ALL AROUND RAT ALLEY 


Editor to Cartoonist 


By IRVING DILLIARD 


It looks easy. But the 
one cartoon after 35 


IME at least qualifies me to speak 
T with a kind of authority about 

Daniel Robert Fitzpatrick and 
his cartoons. For I remember one 
Fitzpatrick cartoon as far back as 
1916—which is thirty-five years ago— 
and I have not seen it, except in my 
memory, since. 

That is a long time to keep one 
cartoon in mind and it is all the 
longer since I was only twelve years 
old when I saw it. But then it was 
a memorable cartoon on an important 
subject. Morever, the handling of the 


man who remembers 
years knows it isn't. 


theme was one that would catch the 
eye of a small boy if any editorial 
cartoon would. 

The subject was the presidential 
race between Wilson and Hughes. 
Fitz made it a footrace in his cartoon. 
Wilson was thin and angular and 
sharp of jaw. Hughes’ whiskers were 
out in the wind as if they might make 
the difference in the outcome—and 
they almost did! 

It was a comic such as Fitz loves to 
draw now and then as a change of 
pace from cartoons which are slug- 
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ging or probing or burning. That is 
the cartoon that I remember for more 
than a third of a century. 

For more than half that span I have 
been watching Fitz draw his cartoons. 
I do not mean that I have stood 
behind him and looked over his 
shoulder as he has drawn each one. 
Nobody does that. But I have been 
on the Post-Dispatch editorial page 
staff twenty-one years and I know 
something of the searching, the care- 
ful weighing of subjects, the terribly 
hard work that goes into his cartoons 
day after day. 

The finished work is so clear, so 
sharp, so unmistakable in the idea 
it conveys that it often looks as if 
it were easy to draw. Yet the choice 
of the subject, from a crowded field, 
may have been no less a time con- 
suming-job in itself and this before 
the idea of the cartoon was even 
considered! 

It has been said that Fitz is for the 
little fellow and so he is. But then 
he has no use for fakers whether 
they be big ones or little ones. His 
platform is the platform which Joseph 


Pulitzer left for the Post-Dispatch— 
always fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or corruption, 
never lack sympathy with the poor, 
never belong to any party, always 
oppose privileged classes and public 
plunderers, always remain devoted 
to the public welfare, always be 
drastically independent; never be 
afraid to attack wrong... . 

The cartoons used to illustrate his 
articles are only a sample of Fitz's 
work. Born in Wisconsin, where he 
came under the wholesome influence 
of Robert M. LaFollette, he has 
drawn many thousands which have 
both recorded progress and made 
their own contribution to social ad- 
vance. 

Fitz is prophet, historian, humorist, 
artist, caricaturist, commentator all 
rolled into one. That would be enough 
to make him a genius, but he is 
more, a great human being—a hunter 
and a fisherman and a genuine lover 
of the outdoors. None of the growing 
company of Fitz’ imitators comes 
anywhere near his combination of 
breadth and scope and wisdom and 
skill. 





Cartoonist to Editor 


Continued from page 12) 


make all his canned selections for the 
next day’s page. 

This system has the added ad- 
vantage of pre-editing. In other 
words, the material having gone 
through processing by the syndicate 
staff, is presumably 100 per cent pure, 
all of which saves wear and tear on 
local editors. 


SHALL not take any crusading 
| position for or against canned 
goods, edible or editorial. Some of 
each are excellent but I personally 
prefer variety in my diet, especially 
when the material is fresh and local- 
ly grown. 

Cooking up an editorial page in 
an individual office is obviously 
more troublesome. Gathering local 
material requires more effort and 
readers more readily detect sand in 
local spinach than they do in Afghan- 
istan rhubarb. A definite opinion on a 
local sewer project may stir up more 
readers than an opinion on whether 
Afghanistan needs a new grand vizier. 

It is possible, as with all home 
cooking, to have occasional over 
spiced sauce or watery soup but it 
is also possible, on occasions, to 
furnish readers a distinctive menu. 


If the editor has a willing short- 
order cartoon cook and a reasonable 
degree of patience, a mode of oper- 
ation can be worked out which may 
pay off in timely and tasty bits. It 
all boils down to a matter of taste 
and how much effort an editor wish- 
es to devote to his page. 

I have selected a few examples 
of cartoons which illustrate how 
locally made drawings fit into par- 
ticular campaigns in which the St. 


Louis Post-Dispatch has been inter- 
ested. 

The successful fight against the 
smoke blight which had almost made 
St. Louis unfit for human habitation 
was a natural for a cartoonist with 
plenty of black crayon. 

In practically all cases the cartoon 
is merely a part of a complete staff 
effort, news, editorials and photo- 
graphs. In covering the Centralia, 
Ill., mine disaster our photographers, 
for example, made an outstanding 
contribution to the extensive pres- 
entation the Post-Dispatch gave that 
tragedy. The cartoons and editorials 
carried on the campaign to fix the 
blame, if possible, and correct con- 
ditions which caused the explosion. 


AT Alley is a local cartoon street 

which had its origin back in 1933. 
It started as a Thieves’ Market in 1931 
when a local bank was burgled one 
week end of $822,000 in bonds. A 
lawyer started negotiations for re- 
turn of the bonds and claimed the 
sacred lawyer-client relationship kept 
him from the ordinary classification 
of a “fence.” 

The Alley has been a continuing 
device off and on since that time and 
on one occasion caused a local cir- 
cuit judge to cite the newspaper, 
editor of its editorial page, and this 
cartoonist for contempt of court, fine 
each and sentence the editor and 
cartoonist to jail. The state supreme 
court later overruled the judge and 
the Alley is still open for traffic. 

In such cases I want to emphasize 
the point of teamwork. Without the 
backing of a strong news and edi- 
torial staff it would be virtually im- 
possible to have strong cartoons. 

As for the public relations experts 
who may glance at this essay, I can 
only ask them not to worry young 
cartoonists with too many requests 
for drawings on National Prune Week 
or Be Kind to Old Aunt Lizzie Day. 





A Profession for Gentlemen 


different definitions for a gentleman, but breaking the word apart 


J aiterent det is a profession for gentlemen. I suppose there are 


it would seem that a gentleman is a man of compassion and conve- 
nance, a man of honor, bound by something inside himself to a cause 
of selflessness. He is a man who considers it his obligation to protect 
and defend the weak; to give utterance for those who are inarticulate. 
He would consider that whatever strength and power he has are endow- 
ments, not to be used primarily for his own gain, but for which he is 
merely custodian and must use for the general welfare. 
The practice of journalism has been my life. It has been a life in which 
I was never required to cheat or steal or to lie. And it has given me the 
satisfaction of feeling that I occupied a post of honor in the community 
and that I was a man apart; that I was engaged in a superior undertaking. 
Journalism is the aristocrat of trades, or professions, of gentlemen. 


—JOHN SORRELS 
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School Yearbook Offers 
A Journalism Laboratory 
By N. S. PATTERSON 


Those who still remember that dreary old "annual" 
on the parlor table would be surprised by the strides 
it has taken with new editorial and printing techniques. 


F there is a journalist in the house 
| for whom the term yearbook re- 

calls a vision of a drab, stilted, 
didactic album, I suspect that this 
will come as something of a shock. 

For to him, a memory lingers of a 
work which was conceived as well as 
brought forth in sorrow and whose 
destiny was as ignominious as its dis- 
courses were pure and lofty: to re- 
pose forevermore on the parlor table, 
along with the stereoptican slides 
and the large picture book on the 
sinking of the Titanic. 

It would be illuminating to this 
older journalist, and perhaps almost 
equally surprising to others who have 
not glanced at a school yearbook in 
the past five or ten years, if they 
could look over my shoulder as I ex- 
amine some of the 1951 yearbooks 
which have come my way. 

They come in from schools of all 
sizes and budgets, and it is not always 
the book from a larger school which 
best illustrates the new look in year- 
books. Take a look at this picture, 
in the small book of little Bucklin 
High School in Missouri. 

First oddity: It is of a classroom 
scene. (In the standard yearbook of 
the past, it was a most serious breach 
of decorum to refer, except facetious- 
ly, to school subjects or departments.) 

Second oddity: Taken outdoors, it 
shows a small group meeting, almost 
literally, under the hood of a driver 
training car. 

Third remarkable feature: There is 
a caption which relies on interesting 
presentation of facts, rather than 
subtle and kittenish humor (a re- 
quirement of all captions in the old 
yearbook) and leaves the reader with 
at least a partial understanding of 
what is going on: 

“And this is the air vent,” the 
caption quotes the teacher as saying 
to the students. Then we are inform- 
ed what the class is and what its ob- 
jectives are: “safer and more sports- 
manlike driving habits.” 

(Perhaps that particular picture 
caught my eye because in a larger 
book I had earlier read a report that 
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a similar class had been organized 
in the big school—and a statistical 
item which appealed to me—the esti- 
mate that such classes all over the 
country had halved accidents involv- 
ing teen-age drivers!) 

During the past year, as editor of a 
magazine Photolith Yearbook, aimed 
at sponsors and editors of yearbooks, 
and in my work of the past summer 
as visiting critic for the Missouri 
Interscholastic Press Association, I 
have had several strong convictions 
thrust upon me that I believe will be 
of interest to all journalists, and 
particularly school and college teach- 
ers, publications sponsors and publi- 
cists. 


E first of these is that the year- 

book, long considered both inevi- 
table and inevitably stereotyped, like 
commencement address, could be a 
much more effective device in the 
public relations program. 

My second firm belief, and one of 
greater pedagogical significance, is 
that, instead of standing apart from 
the instructional program, and as 
often as not in conflict with the 
academic schedule, the yearbook 
should be regarded as part of the 
a journalism program. The yearbook, 
properly organized as an auxiliary ac- 
tivity, can provide valuable educa- 
tional experiences for young journal- 
ists, and for students in related fields. 

Good or bad, the yearbook is gen- 
erally the biggest, most elaborate, 
and most expensive printed produc- 
tion that the school or college will 
get out in the average year. But how 
many college journalism directors 
and teachers, doubling in publicity 
work, are making full use of it? 

Not because it was so designed, nor 
because I think it is the best example, 
but because it is close at hand, I sub- 
mit the Houstonian, of the University 
of Houston, as a good promotional 
medium for its institution. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it’s a good selling piece 
for Houston. 

The opening spread is a fine pic- 
ture of Houston’s skyline, and the 


N. S. Patterson is director of the Uni- 
versity of Houston journalism school. 


lettering, color, and design of the 
spread are worthy of a commercial 
concern. (I suspect that there was a 
little commercial advice here and in 
other spots in the book.) 

But more particularly, this 400-pag- 
er sells the University of Houston: 
student life (a spread on the Frontier 
Fiesta, for example, modestly billed 
as the “Greatest College Show on 
Earth”); the instructional program, 
through actual in-the-class views 
with explanations and interpretative 
comments; views of the $10,000,000 
campus—the $5,000,000 Administra- 
tion structure, the $1,500,000 library, 
and the five new dormitory buildings, 
in particular; scenes in the beautiful 
radio studios, in diesel shops, in the 
University of Houston Press, which is 
equipped for production of a small 
daily paper. 

There are arguments aplenty—in 
palatable, easily digested form—for 
the prospective student and his par- 
ent, for the friend of small or ample 
means. 

E University of Houston year- 

book is representative of books in 
larger colleges and universities—its 
budget is probably much lower than 
average, because it is a lithographed 
book, and there are certainly many 
books more elaborate and larger. 
Ours is a student publication, with 
advice from the faculty, but, I fear, 
not as close supervision as might be 
desirable. The results are still credit- 
able. 

Any of the high school books on 
my table here would serve as over- 
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whelming evidence of the promotion- 
al value of a good yearbook. Here are 
beauties from Missoula, Mont.; Green- 
ville, Miss.; Maryville, Mo.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Joplin, Mo. Any of them 
is a counter to adverse criticism, a 
strong brochure to support the ap- 
proaching bond issue for that needed 
addition or new building. 


HEN Ben Franklin was editing a 

newspaper, it was the general 
concept that news was history related 
chronologically, as the information 
could be obtained. And so it was 
treated by the papers of the day. Our 
modern newsweeklies get news faster 
but, with the spice of style and the 
leavening of interpretation, they too 
are giving us history—the history of 
the world last week. 

The rural—or suburban—commu- 
nity weekly of our time, as for many 
years past, stresses the local scene. 

Pictorial journalism—introduced by 
the illustrated weeklies and graphics 
of the late 1800’s and brought to a 
very high state of excellence by Life 
and similar magazines—seems to be 
here to stay. 

Interpretation—pulling the threads 
together, presenting the world pic- 
ture in composite rather than as scat 
tered pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, is an 
accepted function of the dailies, the 
weeklies, even the monthly maga- 
zines. 

This leads to my second theme: 
The yearbook is definitely journalism. 
In fact, it combines a number of 
highly respected traditional and 
modern elements: the history-record 
ing of the early American journal; 
newsweekly interpreation, with the 
local bias of community journalism; 
and more than a generous dash of 
pictorial journalism. 

The Maryvillian, from a small Mis- 
souri town, opens with a report on 
highlight events of the school year— 
student honors and school triumphs, 
the big homecoming and open house 
which celebrated the redecorating of 
the school, a traditional tableau of all- 
school scope. Then, like the secondary 
stories placed on page two of a met- 
ropolitan newspaper, follows this pic- 
torial and verbal record of minor 
events (here given in diary form, 
month by month.) 

Hundreds of pictures, thousands of 
words tell about the sports and social 
events of the year, the usual and the 
unusual in the classrooms. It is a 
complete and satisfying interpretative- 
pictorial report on Maryville High, 
1950-51. 

A distinguishing feature of this 
book and of most of the better year- 
books of today is the coverage given 
to the various activities and accom- 


plishments of the departments, aca- 
demic as well as avocational. Mathe- 
matics is a dynamic subject in the 
atomic age. It deserves, and frequent- 
ly gets, some intelligent attention in 
the modern yearbook. 

I learned that at Maryville the 
agriculture department has a fine col- 
lection of magazines and other publi- 
cations to help the aspiring farmer; 
that seventh grade students of science 
go out into the field and collect speci- 
mens for classroom discussion; that 
the English teachers believe in drama- 
tizing classics for better understand- 
ing; that students in social science are 
being given information in chart form 
about the workings and purposes of 
the United Nations; that speech stu- 
dents record their vocies and thus are 
able to hear, criticize and correct 
their own bad speech habits. 


* * * * * * * * * 


Imagination is the master qual- 
ity of the human mind. 


GROVE PATTERSON. 
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Written clearly and tersely and 
with human interest, the stories and 
captions in this book prove that stu- 
dents have learned their journalism 
lessons. There is a minimum of 
preaching, well-wishing, self-congratu- 
lation, lugubrious and silly leave- 
taking, all of them standard appurte- 
nances of the books of nostalgic recol- 
lection. 

Many journalistic activities are in- 
volved in assigning and getting the 
words and pictures for a yearbook. 
Planning, preparing a dummy, pre- 
paring a future book for the photog- 
raphy staff and the writers and sub- 
editors, covering the entire campus 
through most of the school year, lay- 
ing out pages and combinations of 
pages, checking copy, laying out and 
writing ad copy—all tax journalistic 
and artistic ingenuity. 

Looking at my exhibit, I am im- 
pressed with the sense of balance and 
contrast, the ability to employ artistic 
principles to the combination of art 
and type shown by yearbook staffs. 

For instance, there is the technique 
of combining photography and line 
drawings, used effectively in the Uni- 
versity of Houston book, I believe. 
(We got the idea from a fine North 
Texas State Yucca, one of the peren- 
nial leaders in the field. 

Photo-lithography, as currently 
practiced by the better yearbook 
lithographers, is a major reason for 
the new exercise of creative imagina- 
tion in organization and layout of 
these yearbooks of today. 


Not only does the economy of the 
process make it possible for many a 
school to afford an annual which it 
could never consider as long as both 
photo-engravings and press work were 
involved. The economy and the im- 
proved quality of the simpler process 
have literally captured the yearbook 
field in many parts of the country. 
Perhaps from 75 to 85 per cent of 
today’s high school yearbooks are 
offset, and I have had reliable ob- 
servers tell me that 40 per cent of the 
nation’s colleges will use the process 
this year. 

But the journalistically significant 
thing is that the worker trained on a 
college yearbook should more easily 
find a place after graduation on the 
make-up staff of a large paper or 
magazine, on an industrial publica- 
tion, or in an advertising agency. 

But despite great strides in the 
medium I must make a confession, 
based on examination of many year- 
books in the past two years, that the 
book of high and uniform journalistic 
quality is still relatively rare. Many 
books have some of the better charac- 
teristics. But a challenge remains to 
the teacher of journalism. 

We in college journalism could cer- 
tainly make better use of the book 
as a laboratory, place some of our 
more talented journalism students on 
its staff, supervise them carefully, and 
allow them credit for their work, as 
we generally do for activity on the 
newspaper staff. 

In addition, there is need for more 
summer seminars, short courses, train- 
ing institutes for advisers and pros- 
pective advisers of yearbooks. Con- 
ferences for the staff members and 
their faculty sponsors get an enthusi- 
astic response. 


E National School Yearbook As- 
sociation is a new service for year- 
book staffs and sponsors which has 
made a beginning in these lines and 
expects to do much more this year 
and in years ahead. The older serv- 
ices and associations, traditionally 
more interested in the school news- 
paper, are beginning to give more 
notice to the annual. 

Photolith Yearbook as yet is the 
only magazine devoted entirely to the 
yearbook and its production. It is 
open, incidentally, for the contribu- 
tions of ideas and articles on any 
phase of the subject and from anyone 
in yearbook sponsorship, journalism, 
or related fields. 

With the spread of lithography as a 
process and of improved artistic and 
journalistic techniques, the yearbook 
is well on its way toward taking its 
rightful place alongside the scholastic 
newspaper. 
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Why Sports 
Writing May 
Be Mediocre 


Continued from page 10} 


employers, the publisher and the pro- 
moter for whom he writes publicity. 
If the writer swings the sports desk 
slot, he is likely to give good play to 
his own story. Such a boost will 
strengthen his ties with the promoter. 

And assume that he has two good 
pictures on his desk, but can use only 
one. What happens? He doesn’t use 
either photo. He pulls one out of his 
drawer that will publicize his pro- 
moter’s event. 

Most good citizens will agree that 
this practice is wicked, but a lot of 
writers must either go along or give 
back some of the family jewels. Gra- 
tutities to sports writers are no dif- 
ferent than bribes to basketball play- 
ers, no less an offense than cribbing 
in examinations. 

For example, I covered a boxing 
bout in the Twin Cities several years 
ago in which a middleweight named 
Reuben Shank nearly lost his life. In 
miserable physical condition, Shank 
went up and down like a yo-yo. 

In a late round Shank blinked out 
like a busted light bulb, and after he 
failed to respond was rushed to a hos- 
pital. A brain specialist was summon- 
ed and several scribes took up stations 
in the hospital lobby. 

Eventually the specialist entered 
the lobby after examining Shank. 
He told the writers that Shank must 


(MON MY WAY TO THE FIGHTS, 
ROG. HERE'S SOME STORIES AND 

__ PHOTOS FOR THE MORNING MAKEUP, 
LOOK "EM OVER CAREFULLY. 


Life in sports, as Lou Gelfand observes, is just one long publicity release. 


have been in poor physical condition 
before the fight. 

I asked him: “From your examina- 
tion do you think Shank was fit to 
fight tonight?” 

To my amazement, a newspaper- 
man who also handled the boxing 
club’s publicity, angled the doctor’s 
attention, put his fingers to his lips, 
and whispered: “Shhhh!” Our paper 
carried the facts the next day; his did 
not. 

Boxing is the trash pail of the sports 
panorama, of course, but other so- 
called sports are front-running gra- 
tuity givers. For instance, a race 
track in the east is careful to hand 
out dividends from the editor down 
to the printer who makes up the 
sports page. Under this arrangement 
seldom is a horse racing story left out 
of the paper. Auto-racing and wres- 
tling are other handout culprits. 


However, our survey hints that 
publishers and managing editors are 
either ignorant of the sports depart- 
ment or unwilling to curb practices 
which make a mockery of journalistic 
canons. Certainly the wage sc7'es on 
those papers under American News- 
paper Guild contracts insure a decent 
standard of living. If the editor or re- 
porter wants an extra buck let him 
write a magazine article, or work in 
his spare time for a trade publication. 

My collaborator and I made a sin- 
cere effort to improve sports editing 
and writing. If we educate a publisher 
or front office editor, so much the 
better. It we can encourage professors 
to spend more time on sports writing 
instruction, that’s fine, too. An honest 
survey of the nation’s sports pages 
indicates all are vitally needed. 





Anybody Here from Peoria? 
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I wrote of the difficulties of trans- 
portation in Korea, where roads are 
virtually non-existent. I wrote of the 
ordeal of flying in airplanes which 
took off and landed on runways too 
short for them. 

I wrote of the difficulties of getting 
accredited for Korea once you get to 
Japan—(it isn’t very difficult, but it 
takes several days)—and I told of 
such things as having to have more 
shots and vaccinations from the army 
doctors before being allowed to go to 
Korea—and even having to get a 
certificate that I was free from lice 
before going to that lousy (literally 
AND figuratively) land. 
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But it was all wonderful, and excit- 
ing, and different, and I told our 
readers everything that happened, so 
that they could share with me my 
day-to-day iife during the seven weeks 
I was in Korea. 

I think this trip has proved one 
point conclusively—proved it to me, 
anyway. The day of personal journal- 
ism is not dead. It is, or should be, 
due for a re-awakening. 

I could not hope to compete—nor 
did I try to compete—with the wire 
services in covering the war. But 
there is one thing the wire services 
can’t give any single newspaper .. . 
stories about home-town men, and, 


equally important, I think, stories 
written by a home-town man. Stories 
that say “I saw,” “I talked to,” “I 
think.” 

Sophisticated newspaper writers 
might sneer at such “corny stuff” as 
this kind of writing, which is from 
one of my articles: 

Corporal Curry wanted me to send 
a message home to his wife. Here it is: 
“Just sort of say ‘Hello, Lois’ for me, 
will you?” 

I sure will, corporal. Hello, Lois— 
from a guy wo looks fit, feels fit, is 
fit—and is pretty lonely for you and 
baby Linda Lou. 

Corny? You bet. But the readers 
loved it. 

And the Journal is being edited by 
Henry P. Slane for its readers. That's 
why I was sent to Korea. 














Atomic Age Makes 
All News Local 
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am certain it is possible — within 
limits. 

The problem of getting and keeping 
readers in order to have a public to 
which to be responsible is not a new 
one. It has simply been accentuated 
today in countries such as America 
and Britain in which virtually every- 
one reads the daily press. As long ago 
as 1861, we find Lord Palmerston, as 
Prime Minister, writing to Queen Vic- 
toria: “The actual price at which each 
copy of the newspaper is sold barely 
pays the expense of paper, printing, 
and establishment; it is indeed said 
that the price does not repay those 
expenses. 

“The profit of the newspaper arises 
from the price paid for advertise- 
ments, and the greater the number 
of advertisements the greater the 
profit. But advertisements are sent 
by preference to the newspaper which 
has the greatest circulation; and that 
paper gets the widest circulation 
which is the most amusing, the most 
interesting, and the most ingtructive. 
A dull paper is soon left off.” 

Note that it is “a dull paper” that 
Lord Palmerston realized will not be 
read. Now it is worth considering 
whether a responsible press need nec- 
essarily be “dull,” even by the stand- 
ards of the least common denomina- 
tor of the public. If a paper has the 
responsibility, first of all, to be read, 
it should not scorn any of the devices 
of the printer’s art to get and hold 
readership. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
clever and interesting typographical 
dress should be the prerogative of 
the “irresponsible” press. The respon- 
sible newspaper, presenting the most 
responsible and important of articles, 
surely need not say to the reader, in 
effect: “You can tell from the type 
with which we have labelled this that 
it is something very heavy and really 
unless you are an economist or a 
member of the faculty or something 
of that sort, you won’t want to be 
bothered with this.” 


E day has gone in which only 
actresses or prostitutes used lipstick 
and rouge to enhance their charms. 
It is high time that “good” news- 
papers dressed like modern women— 
so that those who run may read, even 
though the message is one of serious 
import. Too much attention has been 


given in the newspaper profession— 
to change the simile—to the sugar 
coating and not enough to the fact 
that sugar can be used to coat a salu- 
tary pill. 

Screaming headlines day in and 
day out are not the answer. There is 
such a thing, even these days, as too 
much lipstick and too much rouge. 
But novel type arrangements, the use 
of typographical devices to break the 
stodgy appearance of masses of grey 
type, and skillful illustration, by pic- 
togram or diagram, by chart or photo- 
graph or sketch, can do much to at- 
tract and—what is more important— 
hold a reader's attention, provided 
always that the piece itself is written 
so as to appeal. 

How far then is the newspaper, hav- 
ing used all the mechanical devices 
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The press has a right to be 
free; but the more free it is, 
the less right it has to be wrong. 


ROBERT QUILLEN. 
* * * * * * 7 * * 


to induce interest in important and 
informative news, circumscribed by 
the public demand for trivia and 
amusement? How far is it possible to 
write newspaper pieces so that they 
appeal even though the subject mat- 
ter in the past has been considered 
of less interest to the average reader 
than much less important news that 
might (from the point of view of the 
circulation department) better be 
used in the same space? 

The Royal Commission on the 
Press, which studied the British press 
from 1947 to 1949, and which, by the 
way, gave the press a pretty clean bill 
of health in the face of many charges 
made against it, while at the same 
time not pulling its punches where 
it found fault, gave careful considera- 
tion to effects of public demand on the 
calibre of the press. 

“The question arises,” said the com- 
mission in its report,? “whether the 
popular press is right in its judgment 
of public demand and how far, if at 
all, the popular papers under-estimate 
either the potential demand for more 
solid and informative fare or the dis- 
2. “Royal Commission on the Press, 1947-1949: 


Report.” (Cmd. 7700, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, 1949.) 


tance which they can afford to be 
ahead of their public.” The commis- 
sion found “increasing demand for 
serious information and for discussion 
of both sides of a case.” 

“The failure of the press to keep 
pace with the requirements of so- 
ciety,” said the report, “is attributable 
largely to the plain fact that an in- 
dustry that lives by the sale of its 
products must give the public what 
the public will buy.” But the commis- 
sion felt that “the press does not do 
all it might to encourage its public 
to accept or demand material of 
higher quality.” 


IS is a challenge to a responsible 
press. It is a challenge that the 
press can meet. There are a number of 
ways to meet the challenge by so 
presenting important and educational 
information in such a way as to ap- 
peal to a wider public. Space does not 
permit discussion of them all. I will 
ride a hobby horse of my own, and 
take up one way here, in the hope 
that it will provoke discussion of 
others. 

My hobby horse is the responsi- 
bility of the free press to become less 
parochial in a world that shrinks 
every day with the increasing speed 
and volume of movement and com- 
munication among peoples of the free 
world. It might be better phrased, 
perhaps, as the responsibility of the 
press to remain parochial, but to 
make the world its parish. 

Given this responsibility, I believe 
that ingenuity and care can overcome 
the difficulties in making the news 
of a wider parish as appealing to Mr. 
Average Reader as the news of the 
doings in the next street. It is true 
that it is easier to tell the news of 
the neighbors in the same town or 
county or state, or even in the same 
country, than to take the reader fur- 
ther afield and still retain his interest. 

It is true too that the reader should 
be given the news of his immediate 
neighborhood. But it is not true that 
he should be given this pretty much 
to the exclusion of news from further 
afield. The problem becomes one of 
the way in which world news of im- 
port is to be presented so as to in- 
terest him. 

The answer surely is that this news 
must be brought to the parochial 
level. It must be related to its effects 
on his life and standard of living and 
well being, and the life and happiness, 
and even the safety, of his family, his 
friends and his community. 

It is not enough to print somewhere 
obscurely that an archduke has been 
killed at Sarajevo; or even to print 
it as a crime story, bearing no rela- 
tion to the reader’s daily life. What 
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other story of that same date meant 
as much in the event to your average 
American as that obscure assassina- 
tion? 

Take just as an example the hypo- 
thetical news of the closing of some 
potteries in the Five Towns of Eng- 
land because business is slow. Is this 
a neighborhood story in Detroit? I 
say that it is, and that it can be so 
presented. 

The workmen who are unemployed 
because the potteries are closed will 
buy less bread for their families while 
they are out of work. Therefore less 
wheat is imported into Britain, and 
the prairie farmer either sells less 
wheat or gets a lower price for it. 

The farmer’s income being lower, 
he puts off for another year the pur- 
chase of that new automobile he has 
been promising the family for so long. 
When a number of farmers put off 
buying new cars, workmen are laid 
off in Detroit because business is slow 
in an American automobile factory. 
That’s local news all right. 

I contend that today all news is lo- 
cal. It really was local news in De- 
troit when the potteries in England 
closed. Then the reason behind their 
closing also was local news. Was it 
because of tariffs that kept the pot- 
teries from selling in certain markets? 
No matter what the cause, the interest 
can be localized. 

I repeat it is easier to ladle into a 
paper the run of stuff that comes from 
police headquarters and city hall, and 
that this news not only has a place 
but also needs interpretation in a 
democratic society so that the reader 
knows why children are using nar- 
cotics or the gamblers are running 
the city council: but a responsible 
newspaper these days cannot stop 
there. The world is its oyster, even 
though the oyster is an acquired taste 
to which it must introduce its readers 
with the proper sauces. 


ON’T think for one minute that I 

have always thought this. I came 
by it the hard way over the years. 
When I was a city editor in New 
Orleans years ago, I fought very hard 
to get every inch that I could of local 
news into the paper, almost regardless 
of what it forced out in the way of 
news from elsewhere. 

I must say two things though in 
self defense. One was that I rarely 
saw “foreign” news so written that I 
thought it would interest the general- 
ity of our readers. The other was that 
I was never really conscious of the 
fact that many people who read my 
paper were getting almost all their 
knowledge of what was going on in 
the world from that paper and that 
paper alone. 
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It didn’t occur to me because I my- 
self was not relying on the paper to 
keep me informed. I read other news- 
papers. I read weekly and monthly 
reviews and general magazines, both 
those published here and those pub- 
lished abroad. I didn’t remember how 
relatively few of our readers did. 

How many newspaper editors would 
feel happy about their picture of the 
world if they relied for it as much 
as their readers did on what they 
found only in their own newspapers? 

It was World War II that really 
opened my eyes in this respect. I 
mean World War II particularly be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. There was I, an 
Englishman, one of the editors of an 
American newspaper which didn’t re- 
late the war to the daily lives of the 
people of the community. I discovered 
how little our readers knew about 
what was going on. And I discovered 


why—or at least one very large part 
of why. 

There are many other facets of 
press responsibility. The responsi- 
bility to discriminate, for instance. It 
is not enough today to be “objective” 
when that means, for example, pub- 
lishing without discrimination the 
endless and repetitive mouthings of 
demagogues. The word “objective” 
has to be redefined for a modern 
press in mid-twentieth century. 

Statements should be printed in 
perspective; they should be related 
to what has been said and done be- 
fore. Who, What, When and Where 
the world over should take their 
proper places as the handmaidens of 
Why if the press of the literate de- 
mocracies is to live up to its responsi- 
bilities. 

I would like to see other members 
of Sigma Delta Chi take it from there. 





‘Psywar’ Makes Truth 
Serve as Bullets 
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ity for all information or propaganda 
activities in peaceful areas of the 
world. But whenever international 
bickering breaks down into declared 
emergency or war, Psychological War- 
fare takes over. 

“Psywar” operations fall into three 
broad categories: tactical, strategic 
and consolidation. 

Strategic propaganda is of a long- 
range nature, aimed ordinarily at the 
civilian or soldier who is outside the 
immediate combat zone. Radio broad 
casts may lower production in an 
enemy factory by warning the work- 
ers that their city is slated for bomb- 
ing—thus causing absenteeism. 

Air drop leaflets or newspapers can 
tell the enemy citizen the bad news 
his government has tried to keep 
from him—creating confusion and dis- 
unity. 

Tactical propaganda, aimed at 
enemy front-line troops, has but one 
mission—to support the infantry. 
While detailed planning is the mark 
of strategic propaganda operations, 
tactical leaflets and loudspeaker ap- 
peals often are planned on the spot 
to meet a particular combat situa- 
tion. 

For example, let us say an enemy 
unit is surrounded and hopelessly out- 
numbered—but still capable of killing 
many American boys before the fight 
is over. 


A loudspeaker team is called in 
The team moves up, explains the 
situation to the enemy and attempts 
to convince him that further resist- 
ance is futile. 

If the mission is successful, valu- 
able intelligence may be gained from 
the resulting prisoners. Lives on both 
sides will be saved and our soldiers 
will be free to move on to other oper- 
ations. 

The mission of consolidation propa- 
ganda is to help control the civilian 
populace of a liberated or captured 
town and thus free line troops for 
further combat activities. 

This function is one of the most 
vital carried out by Psychological 
Warfare because it lays the ground- 
work for postwar relations with the 
nation involved. While in control of 
all information outlets in such an 
area, “psywar” has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to build good will for the 
United States. 


N its basic precepts, the psychologi- 
cal warfare program is as American 
as the hot dog. The ethics and ideals 
of American journalism are much in 
evidence. 

The whole program is built upon 
the assumption that truth makes the 
best propaganda. There are several 
reasons for this. Psychological war- 

[Turn to page 21} 
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The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


Sigma Delta Chi Achievement 

Award for research in Journalism 
—Robert S. Harper’s “Lincoln and the 
Press” (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York, $6.00)—is not only a good piece 
of research, but is a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the role of the press in 
times of crisis. Today, such a dis- 
cussion is highly beneficial. 

As some of the writers of the July 
issue of The Quill dealing with free- 
dom of information pointed out, a 
free press in the United States is 
a right for which we constantly fight. 
While many people in the journalism 
field will differ as to which are the 
greatest threats to freedom of the 
press in the United States, all agree 
that each attempted encroachment 
must be fought unrelentingly and 
universally. 

Abraham Lincoln is probably one 
of the most completely investigated 
people in American histery, and 
the Civil War era is one of the most 
explored periods. However, Harper 
for the first time has brought together 
the information dealing with one 
important institution—the press— in 
this great period of American strug- 
gle. Information about the press ex- 
isted in a number of sources which 
Harper brought together as well as 
examining files of newspapers 
throughout the United States during 
that era. 

The Civil War era is filled with ex- 
amples of attempts to muzzle and 
suppress the press. In addition to 
this story which is well told by Harp- 
er, there are many interesting inci- 
dents of White House relations with 
the press. For example, in 1863, Lin- 
coln wrote a letter to a friend which 
was to be read to an important 
group—important politically. 

Word got out in Washington that 
such a letter was in existence. How- 
ever, the White House refused to 
release it. According to Harper, “Lin- 
coln explained he had found it a 
source of mischief to give advance 
copies of anything to the press and 
that he had learned he could not 
depend on promises of secrecy.” 

But, as it often happens today, 
the New York Evening Post got a 
copy of the letter. It was telegraphed 
back to Washington and given to all 
of the other reporters. The President 
was outraged. 

Harper’s background as a news- 


Ts book which won the latest 


paperman and student of Civil War 
history provides a superb blending 
of interest and talent which results 
in a book well worth our study today. 
This 418-page volume, which includes 
a bibliography, index and extensive 
notes, will give readers an odd com- 
bination of results. 

On one hand, they can feel some- 
what relaxed in the way the press 
is handling itself today compared to 
the Civil War press. However, the 
book will cause readers concern, 
for it makes more evident in light of 
what is going on today that attempts 
will always be made to limit the 
press. 


OR the radio and television writ- 

er, having a copy of Max Wy- 
lie’s “Radio and Television Writing” 
(Rinehart and Co., New York, $6.50) 
is just like the doctor having the 
standard medical source books. 

“Radio and Television Writing” is 
a 1950 revised and enlarged edition 
of Wylie’s very famous “Radio Writ- 
ing” published in 1939. This 635-page, 
indexed book has everything for the 
person wanting to write for radio or 
television. This edition includes chap- 
ters written by experts in various 
specialized fields or types of conti- 
nuity. 

In eight parts containing a total of 
twenty-three chapters as well as an 
appendix of 100 pages, Wylie tells 
about everything there is to say of 
significance on radio and television 
writing. Nearly every chapter con- 
tains a sample of some script which 
illustrates the point of Wylie’s dis- 
cussion. 

The first part of the book deals 
with the basic principles of radio 
writing. Part two deals with the 
problems of adaptation. Since much 
of the material on radio and tele- 
vision is adapted from novels and 
short stories, Wylie’s two chapters on 
this subject should be particularly 
beneficial for the radio-TV writer. 

Part three of the book deals with 
radio journalism. Unfortunately, only 
forty-five pages are devoted to this 
subject. The subject is well treated 
but certainly not exhaustively. The 
material on radio news is done by 
Paul W. White, one time CBS news 
chief, but much of the space is taken 
up with several representative CBS 
scripts. 

Part four of the book deals with 


comedy while part five covers the 
day time serial. Another field which 
is often of interest to newsmen is 
covered in part six—mystery and 
murder. Part seven covers the doc- 
umentary with a five page discussion 
by Robert Heller. Television is cov- 
ered primarily in part eight of the 
book which is over 100 pages long. 
A few pages deal with television 
news. 

This revision and enlargement of 
a standard text by Wylie is a valu- 
able edition to the literature. 


EARTY congratulations are de- 
served by two teachers and a 
newsman for preparing “A Guide to 
Radio-TV Writing” (The Iowa State 
College Press, Ames, Iowa, $3.00). 
The authors are Professor L. R. 
Campbell of Florida State University, 
Professor H. E. Heath Jr. of Iowa 
State and Ray V. Johnson, news edi- 
tor of KNBC, San Francisco. Johnson 
formerly taught journalism at Oregon. 
The guide is so enthusiastically 
supported because on the basis of 
other material, this one serves a 
unique and useful purpose. It is a 
combination assignment, work, and 
text book. 

While Wylie’s emphasis was on 
commercial radio, the guide emphe- 
sizes news, discussion, documentary, 
and public service broadcasts. Part 
one reviews radio and television to- 
day as well as giving some funda- 
mentals on writing, law and ethics 
for both radio and television. Part 
two covers comprehensively getting 
news, writing it, wire copy, local 
news, news program building, special 
events and facsimilie. 

Part three covers radio-TV enter- 
tainment and includes chapters on 
talks, interviews, discussions pro- 
grams, documentaries and audience 
participation shows among other 
types. Part four covers specialized 
programs such as agricultural, sports, 
educational, religious and the like. 

The book is divided into units. 
Each has a page or two discussion 
of the subject and then is followed 
by suggested readings, bibliography 
to be prepared from current periodi- 
cals, and historical study, a glossary 
and a production problem as well 
as special projects. Then comes as- 
signments with examples of copy as 
well as some tests. This guide is the 
first that the writer can recall that 
includes a code for ungarbling wire 
copy. It is a creditable job and fills 
a need in journalism literature. 

In passing it is worth taking note 
of the publication of this book by 
the Iowa State College Press. The 
Press is doing some interesting things 
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in the field of journalism literature 
and certainly deserves the profes- 
sion’s support and thanks. 


VERY helpful book in the field 

of television is John H. Batti- 
son’s “Movies for TV” (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, $4.25). The 
author is associate editor of Tele- 
Tech magazine and lectures on films 
for television at NYU. 

Battison declares that in the past 
television filming has been dismissed 
in a few words. There wasn’t much 
to say. He writes: “The future of 
television is inevitably bound up 
with movies, and, to a lesser extent, 
the future of movies is bound up with 
television.” The know-how of the 
movies is not enough, but must be 
blended with that of radio. 

The time has passed, he points out, 
when an audience will sit and look 
at any old film. Thus, people who 
know how to use films intelligently 
are needed in the television industry. 

As the number of television stations 
grows in the United States, the im- 
portance of films will be increased. 
Once a television show is put on, it 
is lost. However, if it is properly 
filmed—and the equipment would 
cost a small station only $3,000—the 
program could be used on other 
stations. This 390 page book covers 
the field exhaustively and it is illus- 
trated. Two chapters deal specifically 
with news reels. 





‘Psywar’ Makes 
Truth Serve 
As Bullets 


[Continued from page 19} 


fare is an official voice of the U. S. 
Government—and falsehood is incon- 
sistent with the dignity and integrity 
of that government. 

A more hard-boiled reason is ad- 
vanced by veteran students of propa- 
ganda. Even a child !earns that one 
“fib” soon leads to another until— 
like the boy who cried “wolf’—no 
one will believe him when he does 
tell the truth. 

The same principle holds true in 
propaganda. The propagandist must 
have the confidence of his target 
audience, or his entire effort is wast- 
ed. Although the “big lie” technique 
may have short-range advantages, 
most propagandists consider it self- 
defeating over the long haul. 

The “psywarrior” puts over his 
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point by presenting selected facts to 
the enemy—often including news un- 
favorable to us in order to win the 
confidence of his audience. Certain 
advantages and disadvantages, propa- 
ganda-wise, are inherent in a demo- 
cratic system. 

On the positive side, the very exist- 
ence of American democracy is pow- 
erful propaganda. But by its very 
nature, a democracy can never have 
the continuity and consistence in 
foreign policy which is available to 
the dictator. 

The Soviet Union often makes 
policy decisions purely for their prop- 
aganda effect in other lands. The 
American people rightfully demand 
better reasons. 

The American propagandist must 
tread warily because foreign policy 
may shift with the ebb and flow of 
domestic politics. His Soviet counter- 
part has no such worries. 

The men who run America’s psy- 
chological warfare effort have no 
doubt as to the victor in a battle of 
ideas between Communism and de- 
mocracy—for we are selling the bet- 
ter product. 

Although psychological warfare has 
made great strides, there will always 
be room for improvement—just as 
each year brings better warplanes 
and tanks. 
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Already there are reports that the 
army is considering use of guided mis- 
siles and radio-controlled aircraft in 
future “psywar” operations. The 
“talking tank” and loudspeaker-equip- 
ped planes and ships have been used 
successfully already. 


UT most important, psychological 
warfare is showing that “brief- 
case warriors” can be real soldiers. 
When United Nation forces surged 
back into Seoul after refusing to be 
chased off the peninsula, a radio prop- 
aganda team found that all equip- 
ment in the local station had been re- 
moved or destroyed. 

The group scoured the city, un- 
covering equipment that had been 
hidden in warehouses, boxcars and 
even in a cemetery. But there was 
another problem—no power. 

Undaunted, the “psywarriors” clear- 
ed rubble from the tracks at the 
Seoul station, gathered a crew to 
operate a train and hauled coal to a 
nearby power plant. With the return 
of power, Radio Seoul went on the 
alr. 

Later, at Pyongyang, the process 
was repeated—except that coal first 
had to be mined. 

Good-natured jibing from the skep- 
tics will continue. But all signs indi- 
cate that psychological warfare has 
come of age. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge i. a. Help Wanted and all other 
lassifica’ word; 


order Re in ad- 
discounts 


vertising. 
“pln id ads lease address 
Chicago tt Qumu, 35 E. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


CALIFORNIA 








Reporter, 26, with metropolitan newspaper 
and wire service experience, desires po- 
sition with east coast newsmagazine or — 
newspaper. Single veteran with B.S. in 
Journalism. Box 344, The Qutz. 


ILLINOIS 
Anxious to start career in Industrial journal- 
ism, public relations. Veteran, 24, North- 
western journalism graduate. Salary second- 
ary to potential. Prefer Chicago, but will re- 
locate. ca handle layout, editorial. Box 332, 








lishing position. Veteran, 
tach: 327, Tae Qu: 


no reserve at- 
ments. Box TLL. 





hlielt 


Seek Chicago siti in trade 
paper, or house organ fields. Available im- 
mediately. Editor, 
22 years old. 4-F. Journalism B.S., Ilinois, 
June, ‘50. Box 333, Tae Qui. 











With six years radio news experience, I can 
put * re ~ Fe, jt 20 > the news 
—— A inclu newspa 
ork ournalistic training at the Uni- 
versie - Illinois. Box 335, Taz Qum. 





Honors aduate with two years experience 
wants big city job, newspaper or public 
relations. 7 ie camera . efficient idea 
man. . 3-A in draft. Box 

Qui. 





Married man, =. More 
experience writing for ind 

change to public relations job that meaiven 
writing. BS.. M.S. degrees in journal 
a4 desired: $425 month. Box 347, Tur 


than a whe 





EDITOR-SCIENCE —— 28, professional 
e 





You must buy talent. I must sell mine. Mas- 
ter’s in journalism, Medill, ‘51. perience on 


Have aviation ackground an MS. 
in iooediion (Northwestern Want ikon 
as science journalist a 

‘Box Tue Qui. 





newspap 





for reporter, 
editorial. Let's 
Editor, writer, rter with 244 years ex- 
perience on tr publication seeks new 
opportunity. Draft exempt — 28; MS. 

. wg F ~ photo editing, 

d ] résumé on 


"boomin. 











Young M.A. with reporting. ar ex- 
perience desires newspaper, magazine, pub- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


WAR-WORRIED EDITORS. Fili that war 
vacancy with well-rounded newsman. Desk 
work, = ee and ing. Three 
ears dail weekly, free-lance and pub- 
icity bac d. "cn spell. Draft- 

OSS veteran, 27, single, BS in J, MA in vt., 
SDX, camera knowhow, pilot license. Wili 
relocate. Quiz, Box 1025. 
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From Quill Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

When I finished reading the Free- 
dom of Information (July) number, I 
was appalled. Nowhere in the twenty- 
three pages did I see any reference to 
a plan for “How” to overcome the 
approaching loss of this freedom. 

The more I squirmed I decided to 
use some of this freedom and sug- 
gest a starter for someone with the 
means ($) to think about it. To do it 
I must quote several contributors: 

Gilbert W. Stewart Jr.: “It will do 
us little good to merely protest it.” 

James S. Pope: “It is a job that will 
require . . . the courage and persis- 
tence of every editor. Too few papers, 
the truth is, and too few wire services 
are sufficiently manned to bore deep- 
ly into the raw stuff of news . . . the 
local editor is held off by a solid wall 
of big-citizen apposition.” 

Since all, or nearly all, newspapers 
are out after facts this one might 
help. The greatest gleaners of facts 
today are, no doubt, scientists. How 
do they do it? By continuing on until 
they reach truth . . . or facts 

They continue this search for facts 
through some sort of an endowment, 
grant or what have you which enables 
them to eat, sleep and lead a fairly 
normal life. 

Stewart suggested the press, radio 
and film media undertake an exten- 
sive effort to find out for themselves 
the underlying causes for the restric- 
tionism which threatens the press to- 
day. This, he said, should be carried 
on in foreign countries. 

This would be wonderful . . . a lot 
of vacation seeking scholars would 
enjoy it. But why not find the an- 
swers in America first? Once found 
they would be easily applied to other 
countries. 

Gather that fund and have it con- 
tinue to flow. With it organize a 
group of good reporters from all over 
the nation. Send them out to do the 
jobs the local paper can’t do for some 
reason. (I recall how a St. Louis and 
a Chicago newspaper combined to ex- 
pose some newsmen on a state pay- 
roll. This is good cooperation.) 

These men would work without 
fanfare. Sometimes relying on repu- 
table newsmen in the area of their 
work . . . sometimes not. Whatever 
they find and could authenticate, 
would be made available free to all 
papers, press, radio and other media. 

Lyle C. Wilson defined my “good” 
reporters: “The reporter who permits 


himself to be baffled or relaxed by art- 
ful or shielding press agentry should 
be discharged. The man who will not 
dig merits neither pick nor salary.” 

This group would need good editors 
to oversee them. My good editor I'll 
define . . . or rather I'll let the man 
whom I think embodies its principles 
do it for me. 

To do it I must quote from the 
July 13, issue of the Wellsville (Ohio) 
Press. The writer is I. J. Zweig, editor, 
publisher, ad salesman, ete. of his 
weekly. He was answering hundreds 
of applications for subscriptions to his 
paper as the result on an editorial he 
wrote entitled “The American Age.” 
The requests came from all over the 
nation after Cedric Foster, radio com- 
mentator, read portions of the edito- 
rial over a nationwide hookup: 

“. . . Many of you have asked for a 
subscription to our little newspaper. 
We would be pleased to comply ex- 
cept that we are not sure it would be 
fair to you. Ours is a weekly news- 
paper. It contains no news of national 
interest with the exception of the 
editorial comment. If we were to take 
advantage of a radio broadcast to gain 
you as subscribers, you might feel 
that you were cheated. Read this 
issue and then decide for yourself. 

“. . . Those of you who wish to re- 
print ‘The American Age’ are free to 
do so. The editor does not care for 
remuneration nor is he interested in 
any job you may offer or in any re- 
ward in any form possible. This is 
true for this editorial or for any other 
editorial written in the Wellsville 
Press.” 

William J. Hollohan 
News-Pilot 
San Pedro, Cal. 


Editor, The Quill: 

Congratulations on the July issue 
of Tue Quit. I have not seen a more 
comprehensive or sounder discussion 
of the momentous question of free- 
dom of information between the cov- 
ers of any other publication. I think 
the issue made a real contribution 
to journalism. 

Luther Huston 
New York Times 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor, The Quill: 
Congratulations on the new, im- 


proved magazine; it gives recruits 
like me a lot of valuable information. 
Howard John Nelson 
Spokane Valley Herald 
Opportunity, Wash. 


Editor, The Quill: 

While we're looking for what's 
wrong with schools ‘of journalism, 
let’s not omit the political framework 
surrounding the school concerned. I 
attended two state university jour- 
nalism schools—Washington and Iowa, 
graduating from the latter—and while 
I got a lot from each, it seemed to 
me that both were equipped better 
to turn out all-around handymen for 
country newspapers than anything 
else. 

Why? Well, the publishers of the 
small papers carry a lot of weight 
with state legislatures, which pass on 
appropriations for the university. 
Naturally the small publishers often 
are convinced that no good journalist 
should be without intimate knowledge 
of typography, typesetting and other 
things that may play no part in good 
reporting but are important in the 
small-town back room. 

Donald Freeman is right in saying 
that first-rate working newsmen count 
as instructors, and that a sound lib- 
eral arts foundation counts most of 
all. Something else can be very help- 
ful, but usually it’s not possible ex- 
cept in a big university j-school sit- 
uated in a small town. 

At Iowa this was known as “the 
Smith-Peterson school of journalism” 
(names honoring the school’s found- 
ers), and it consisted of the students 
who, using a room provided by the 
university, wrote and took pictures— 
for pay—for the wire and picture 
services and the big-city newspapers. 

Actual play in the big leagues is 
the best of training. Writing and 
shooting pictures for a campus daily 
helps, but it’s not the same thing. 
Smith-Peterson students invariably 
left Iowa with more than vague no- 
tions about what it takes to write or 
shoot pictures—and usually had their 
jobs lined up before graduation day. 

Louis R. Huber 

Special Correspondent 

Christian Science Monitor 
Seattle, Wash. 


Editor, The Quill: 

I have waited a bit to write this. I 
think you would find on survey that 
a lot of readers would agree with me 
when I say that the magazine surely 
has improved greatly within recent 
months. Frankly, I think the surgery 
was indicated. 

The articles are good—provocative 
(although I am getting to hate the 
word because of its over-use)—and 
surely are prepared by men who 
know what they are talking about. 

DeForest O'Dell, Director 

Journalism Department 

Butler University 
Indianapolis 
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NEW OIL FIELDS 





EDITORIAL REPRINTED FROM The New Bork Gimes 


THE ROLE OF THE 
PROFIT MOTIVE 


This editorial appeared recently in one of America’s 
great newspapers. THE NEW YORK. TIMES notes par- 
ticularly the many skills and the great risks involved 
in the search for oil. 

The development of new sources of oil is only one 
phase of oil company rivalry. The oil must be taken 
from the ground, refined into finished products, trans- 
ported by pipeline, tanker, truck or tank car and 
marketed where and when it is needed. Every step of 
the way, every day, oilmen try to win more business 
by doing these jobs better, faster, more efficiently. 

As THE New YORK TIMES says so emphatically: 

“...the role of the profit motive in inducing 
socially useful action is of primary importance, a fact 
which our people and our legislators might well 
keep in mind.” 


IVERSON NO. 1—When this well, shown with its “slush 
pit,” came in near Tioga in the Williston Basin, North 
Dakota became America’s 27th oil-producing state. It was 
29 years ago that a single oil company began the long 
search for oil in North Dakota. Today many oil companies, 
big and little, have leased over half the state’s acreage 
for drilling, in the hope that the region will prove to be a 
major oil producer. Oil companies are getting ready to 
spend millions to find the answer. 


ss Wii. may well be the beginning of a new major domestic 


oil source in the northern Middle West is indicated by 
two recent important finds 100 miles apart, one last April in 
North Dakota and another in the past fortnight in Montana. 
For several decades this country has depended heavily, 
though not exclusively, upon southern and western areas— 
such states as Louisiana, Texas and California. If these new 
finds in North Dakota and Montana presage the opening of 
comparable rich fields they are of great importance. 


“The mounting number of cars and oil heaters in this 
country is steadily increasing our consumption of this mate- 
rial, while from a global point of view the shadows over the 
future of oil production in the Middle East, particularly Iran, 
make it most desirable to increase production from more 


certain sources, as in this country, as rapidly as possible. 


“In our gratification over these new finds we should not 
lose sight of the factors which made it possible for oil to be 
discovered at depths of 7,000 to 11,000 feet underneath the 
earth. The contributions of geologists, drilling technicians 
and related specialists are, of course, of the highest im- 
portance, for they make possible the location and then the 
reaching of this buried treasure. But important, too, are the 
enterprise and the willingness to bear risks which motivated 
these efforts. Wells that find oil are well publicized, but the 
large number which are no more than dry holes in the ground 
are recorded only in red ink in private ledgers. 


“The men and organizations who search for oil at fantastic 
depths risk millions in such ventures, and frequently lose 
them. But they continue even after repeated disappointments 
because on balance profits can be made if a reasonable pro- 
portion of successes is attained. In this activity, as in many 
others, the role of the profit motive in inducing socially useful 
action is of primary importance, a fact which our people and 
our legislators might well keep in mind.” 


Oil Industry Information Committee * AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE ¢ 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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CAll for one... 


one for all 


Nothing could describe Eprror & PUBLISHER better. 


Everyone connected with the newspaper world is for it . . . 
only E&P is published for all in the newspaper world. 

Its special coverage of all events and happenings in 

the newspaper field—circulations, operations, policies, 
mergers, reporting, techniques, photography—make 

it “must” reading for newspaper and advertising men. 
Thousands of them rely on its up-to-the-minute reports 
every week. 


No other medium can match its service. 


And yet it costs but $5.00 for 52 news-packed issues. 


only EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


LINAGE TABULATION 


includes these special Services BOS San Sere 
MECHANICAL TABULATION ISSUE 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE SPOT NEWS PAPER OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING FIELDS 


TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





